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and T ull be 


wgsnot ready, 


upon reguest. 


“What Think a What think 


Ye ef Christ ?”’ 


ye 


been growing 


Never was it of such vital moment as 
Never d 
tants 


vive 


think ye of Christ ?’’ 
> 4 


Changing Without “Od is ever the same. 
Changing not. 


declares. 





of 


it the first place as just now. 


of practical life and thought and being. 


ginning of our era, nineteen centuries ago. 


sent Jive lo any reader 


Christ ?”’ 


That was a test question in the be- 


It has 


in importance from that day till this. 


at this hour. 


©) 


He changes 


will 


There 


n 


IS 


In this sense it is 


id so large a portion of the world’s inhabi- 


answer to that question pivot our answers to all 
minor questions which confront us in every sphere 
‘* What 


‘‘T the Lord change not,’’ he 
Yet God is against the evil doer as an evil 
doer, and again God welcomes the same sinner when 
he turns from his evil ways and seeks forgiveness and 
return 


a 


’ 


restoration. ‘* Return unto me, and | 
s unto you, saith the Lord of hosts.’’ 
- change that affects God himself, but the change is 
0. Mm the attitude of the changeful soul, not in the 
| attitude of the unchanging God. 





4% Phillips Brooks says, that ‘‘ prayer is not the con- 





our 
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quering of God's reluctance, but the taking hold of 


God's willingness.’’ Let us return unto the Lord. 


% 


Self-Preservation |ooking out for ourselves is not 
Not Our First Duty our first duty. We have a duty to 
look out for others as well as ourselves ; and it may 
be that the duty of looking out for others is even 
greater than the duty of looking out for ourselves. 
This is certainly the case of a soldier set to guard 
his country’s interests, of a watchman set to protect 
the lives and property of the community, of a nurse to 
li child 
prec iousness, of a parent or teacher or other perse 
of 


count superior to his own. 


whom is committed a little in its need and 


Qn 
he 


that 


who is the custodian interests which must 


self- 


is neither a 


‘To claim 
preservation is the first law of nature’ 
a human one. 


Christian maxim nor 


Even a tiger 
or a wildcat will die for its whelps in an emergency. 


shall be 


ready to give others the first place when it is plainly 


Unless we sink below that standard, we 


our duty to do so in the providence of God. 
4 


How the Gaps ‘It is brought home to us how much 


are Filled a single man stands for in the good 


cause. It gives us a moment of alarm to hear that 


some great and fruitful servant of God seems likely 


to be laid aside from his labors. We wonder for a 


moment how the Church will get on without him, 


and who will do the work he was called to. 


Lyman 
Beecher says that more than once he was stunned 
by the death of when the 
But (sod 


another to take the work, and do it, 


t worker, 


\\ orces 


some gre: 


lr 


as 


American oard lost ter. 


always raised up 


in a somewhat different way, yet for His glory. 


John Howe closes a sermon on the death of a youn 


y 
t=] 


man of great promise somewhat in this fashion : 


‘ 


‘Such was he whom we have lost. 


it Maker that he 


ioned such a weapon for his service, and vet could 


resource does show in our fash- 


afford to lay it aside !’’ God is very rich in his re- 
sources, but he never really lays the polished weapon 
He takes 


fills its place here. 


aside. it for service elsewhere, and he 


% 


Getting Good Work Only a hard worker can get the 
Out of Others The oft- 


quoted maxim that ‘‘it is better to set ten men 


best work out of others. 
to 
of 


work than to do the work 


ten men,’’ hke Hub- 
and 
One 
cannot set ten men to work effectively and economi- 


yard’s very popular Message to Garcia,’’ 
bard’ ; ] ‘oM ge to ( 


like most proverbialisms, is easily misapplied. 


cally without himself doing at least the work of one 
man. ‘The man who goes in search of a hidden 
feel and a 


power behind him in order to make it worth while 


Garcia must that he has a cause ahead 


to go. In an address presented to the I[nterna- 
tional Prison Association in Belgitim, the distin- 
guished alienist, Dr. John B. Chapin, says, ‘* A 


monotonous labor that has no utility may be ordered 
as a form of temporary punishment, but next to 
absolute idleness a system of occupation that has no 
practical purpose cannot fail to exert a depressing 


and reactionary effect upon convicts.’’ What is 


What wealth of 
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here true of convicts is largely true of all other per 
sons. Whether we are exercising authority over 
to and te 
order as to inspire our dependants with confidence 


children or over men, we ought so act 
in our judgment, our purposes, and our powers. 
Only thus can we do the work of one man in setting 
ten men to work, or in rearing a family of ten 


children. 


Lowering Our Standards in 
Order to Help People 


HEN temptation comes to us with the promise 
of making us more helpful to others it has 


assumed ‘he 


its most refined and difficult form. ‘1 
obligation to live a shared life is recognized so much 
more generally than it ever was before, that to miss 
the opportunity of richer relations with our fellows 
is a real catastrophe. And the swiftness of things 
nowadays makes us feel that we cannot decide too 
quickly about how best to exercise our help. But 
‘*he that believeth will not make haste,’’ and those 
who have been believed on any wide scale have taken 
time to decide how they would help people. 

Phi 


things about religion was its naturalness. 


} 


lips Brooks once said that one of the main 


‘The same 


is true of this large part of religion which we call 
helpfulness. We hardly eyer think of being helpful 
to our best friends. Such a thing rarely occurs to 
us; we simply live with them, and let the helping 
take care of itself,—as it does Probably the most 
effective way in which to shut off the possibility of 


p 
helping another would be to go at it too elaborately. 


1 


People do want friendship, relationship, brother- 


hood, inspiration, contact with better life ; but very 
Help- 


activity of some isolated faculty 


i" 


few ever put it that they want to be helped. 


fulness is not the 


in us, such as our purse, or our example, or out 


advice It is 

The 
examine our standards, —one that of*personal habits, 
Here, for 


stance, is a man who apparently finds himself iso- 


, or our handshake. the gift of ourselves. 


‘re are two ways in which we have often to 


the other that of public method. in- 
lated in the midst of men with whom he must live, 
because of his own strictness of life. Being different 
from them in some particulars, they are disposed to 
think him different in all, and so quietly set him in 
Would it help 
and establish more understanding and rela- 


a different world from themselves. 


things, 


tionship, if he should smoke a cigar, or learn to 


dance, or take a drink, or go to the theater with 


them? A fair answer seems to be that he would be 
a very poor smoker who would be caught with this 


sort of chaff. It would be too obvious, and the 


chances are that our friend would smoke so badly as 
to make the other man feel more than ever that 
to ‘In 


spread in the sight of any bird.’’ 


he 


belonged another world. vain is the net 


It is not so much by doing their way that we are to 


help our fellows as by having a certain and 


grace 


skill in not doing it. That will answer the purpose 


Editor’s Note.—This is the first 
editcriafs on 


of the announced series of 
‘** Problems of Character Building."’ 
foliow at frequent intervals. 


Others will 























































































much better. ‘To abstain gracefully is far more of < 
most cases we 


help than to partake as clumsily as in 


should have. to. There is a great distinction 


which many are very slow to learn—bDetween having 


convictions and being disagreeable. It is a far 
deeper test of our devotion to our conviction to be 
pleasant in behalf of it. ‘*‘ How much geniality 
will it sustain ; how glad and free and cheerful can 
I afford to be about it?’’ is a question of great 
pertinence. 

The man for whom we might make concessions 
will at bottom feel a sort of resentment toward us. 
Such as we are, he would like us whole, even if we are 
different from him. ‘Though he himself keeps to his 
indulgence, he is often secretly glad to have the 
contrast of our abstinence over against his own way. 
It is a sort of moral astringency to him which makes 
him think of pulling himself together some time. 
All unknown to us, he gets a footing and ‘‘ pur 
chase’’ on our firmer habit. ‘The very men who 
are forever asking us to do differently are inwardly 
hoping that we won’t, and are glad when we don’t. 
Keep on your own way long enough and pleasantly 
enough, and one and another will come out to thank 
you for it, ‘This is where we make the connection, 
—not in details, but in the spirit of the whole life. 
The 


drinking any final hindrance to successful and helpful 


Honorable Peter Stirling never found his non- 


contact with the roughest men. 
No, we do not help people by becoming exactly 
like them. 


sick of themselves, and want help in the way of 


They are, for the most part, tired and 
refreshing and kindly contrasts ; they need to ‘* cul- 
tivate opposites.’’ ‘The point, then, is to know how 
to supply them with the opposite in the best possible 
spirit, to do it without seeming to preach or feel 
superior; to put up with their way, but not let it 
such 


prevent our loving our own ; and to establish 


relations with them as will furnish a pathway for our 
own manner of life to get at them, if indeed it be 


a superior way. ‘The scheme—let us remember it, 
for many are looking to schemes for salvation nowa- 
days—is not the whole thing, and is nothing at all if 
it cannot be filled with a*sincere spirit. We are apt 
to try to connect ourselves with others mechanically 
rather than spiritually. ‘The world is full of schemes, 
with the result that many fine souls are lost in them 
beyond recovery. ‘There is a very general tendency 
to put faith in them, rather than in the slower and 
that 


we must have wider and richer relationships with our 


more silent ministries of the spirit. It is true 
fellow-men, but we must watch jealously lest, in our 
efforts to get at them, we find that we have expended 
all our inward life, and have nothing to give them 


when we get to them, 


“% % 


Motes on Open Letters 


Doing wickedness is bad enough, but 
Who Hardens Men's 


4 even worse than this is claiming that 
Hearts ? : 


God is to be blamed for making men 
want to do wrong. An Indiana worker tells of efforts in 
this line when he says 


} 


I am superintendent of a Sunday-school, and one of my teach- 


ers claims that God hardened the hearts of the Jews so that they 


could not believe. 


Exodus 


that 


About this hardening of the heart, it is said in 
that Pharaoh hardened his own heart, and again 
God hardened Pharaoh's heart, and yet again that Pha- 
raoh’s heart was hardened, without saying who did it. 
All this is merely an Oriental way of saying that, while 
God was over all, Pharaoh didn't do what he ought to 


have done. In one sense, it is true that a man can 


neither eat nor drink nor breathe unless God gives him 


special power todo so. Yet many a man who will try 


to put the responsibility on to God as to his moral ac- 


tions, especially bad ones, will jump to attend to his 


own duty as if he had all the responsibility when the 
before. <A 


hardens his heart or softens his head so 


dinner-bell rings—or man has no right to 


claim that God 
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that he shall have any excuse for talking nonsense about 


his own, or any other man's, plain duty. 
% 


There are some passages in the Gos- 
Luther's 


“« Little Gospel ” pels where it is not easy to decide 


whether the speaker is Jesus or the 
evangelist who makes the record. In these cases, the 
all-important thing is the truth which is declared, whether 
we suppose that Jesus uttered it in that form, or that one 
who learned it from Jesus was responsible for its dis- 
closure in that form. <A Bible student and teacher in 
Kentucky, who has been known and valued for years by 
readers of The Sunday School Times, thus asks as to 
one of the best known and most precious of the passages 
in the whole Word of God,—the one, indeed, which 
Luther called a little Gospel in itself : 
Who was the 


nd ‘the key-note of the whole Seripture " ? 


author of John 3 : 16, called “ the Golden Text"’ 


‘ [‘' For God so 
loved the world, 


that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 


ever believeth on him should not perish, but have eternal life.''] 
One of the most valued of your lesson-writers states that it was 
‘John's Another 


alludes to it a 


probably ‘ expansion "' of Jesus’ previous words. 
‘the view that verses 16-31 give an explanation of 


the evangelist. Is that view generally accepted ? 


On this point there is, and always has been, a differ- 
ence among earnest and reverent Bible scholars. Emi- 
nent scholars can be cited on both sides of the question ; 
nor is either side confined to the most, or the less, con- 
servative and ‘‘ orthodox.’’ In either case the precious 
text stands as a truth not to be questioned, whether it 
was first spoken in this form by Jesus, or is to be under- 
stood as the utterance of the inspired apostle whom Jesus 


loved and taught, and spoke through, 
% 


Many a term found in the Bible, or 


‘* Traditions of the i Gutside literature, is not intelligible 


Elders "’ F re 

to the ordinary reader. Nor is it 

always easy for an inquirer to ascertain the meaning of 
such aterm. An Illinois student of the Bible comes 


with a question of this sort as follows : 


Can you kindly inform me where I can obtain information in 
lraditions of the Elders, 


I have 
Talmud, but most of the works referred to 


regard to the *' so frequently mentioned 
in the Gospe Is ? 


Enevyec lopedia on the 


} 
¢ 


examined the article in the Shaff-Herzog 


there seem to be written in German. Is there any work on that 
subject (not too expensive) in English ? 


The Jews were accustomed to divide their ‘law’ 
unwritten ; the former was contained 
Books of Moses ; the 


into written and 


in the Pentateuch, or the Five 


latter was for centuries handed down orally, and then 
was committed to writing. This oral law, as finally written 
out, is contained in the Talmud, or the two Talmuds, — 


the Jerusalem Talmud and the Babylonian Talmud, 


Before these were reduced to writing, and indeed for 
centuries afterwards, they were popularly known as the 


‘© Traditions of the Elders,’’ or the ‘* Traditions of the 


Fathers.’’ They were held in varied degrees of rever- 


ence. It was claimed by some that the oral and the 


written law lvad the same antiquity, both having come 


from God through Moses at Mt. Sinai. The Tal- 
muds included two main departments: the Mishna, 
or the text ; and the Gemara, or the comments on the 
text. Again there were subdivisions of these. ‘There 
were rules of conduct that must be attended to, and 


there was a record of opinions that had no such bind- 


ing force. ‘The Talmuds, which are quite voluminous, 


contain much that is of value, with much that is of 
little worth. Portions of the Talmud, or selections 
from it, have been published in English, but not the 
entire work. An ordinary scholar would have little 


use for the work as a whole. Descriptions of the Tal- 
mud, with selections, are to be found in various cyclope- 
Alexander's Kitto. 


Rabbinical Jews sometimes placed the Mishna, the oral 


dias. One of the best of these is in 


law of the Talmud, above the words of Moses. Thus 
we find it said, ‘* The Biblical text is like water, and the 
Mishna of the 
scribes are lovely, above the words of the Law ; for 


like wine," and again, ‘‘ The words 


the words of the Law are [some] weighty, and [some] 
light, but the words of the scribes are all weighty.’’ 
This is why Jesus rebuked Pharisees and scribes as 
‘making void the word of God by your tradition.’’ A 
good specimen of the better things in Talmudic litera- 
ture is in an English translation called ‘‘ Sayings of the 
Many volumes would have to be 


Jewish Fathers.”’ 


Vol. 42, No.7 


searched through in order to get a good idea, at first 
hand, of the real contents of the Talmud. 


<£% % 


From Contributors 


The Last Sunday of the Year 
with Ian Maclaren 


By Robert E. Speer 


i Haan Etruria landed us on the morning of December 

31, and, rather than go up to London on Sunday, 
we decided to spend the day quietly in Liverpool, espe- 
cially as Dr. Watson was to preach in his church both 
morning and evening. We had no difficulty in finding 
the church, in one of the pleasantest resident sections of 
the city, to whose growth in the eighteen years since 
Dr. Watson went to the church he attributes a large 


measure of the growth of his congregation. It was a 
cloudy, drizzling morning, and the church was _ not 
heated save by the people who gathered in it. During 


almost the whole service one could his breath in 


chill 
the people leaving their umbrellas and canes in little 


see 


the room. But every seat seemed to be filled, 


racks at the end of each pew. When the pastor and his 
assistant entered, Dr. Watson sat with the choir in front 
of the high pulpit, while his young assistant conducted 
the earlier part of the service. There was no place for 
him to sit in the pulpit, or for the young man either, 
and in the evening, when Dr. Watson took the whole 
service, he stood from the beginning to the end. 

It was a devout and delightful service in which young 
Mr. Robertson led us, with more psalm and chant than 
we have in our American worship, and with the pleasant 
feature that, after announcing the hymn, the organ 
played through the stanza and then stopped, while the 
minister again announced the hymn and read the first 
stanza or the Scripture verse printed above the hymn. 
There were two ‘‘long prayers,’’ too,—one for the needs 
of the worshipers, and the other wholly intercessory, 
and neither prayer encroaching upon the other. There 
was a great deal of similarity between the intercessory 
prayers of Mr. Robertson in the morning and of Dr, 
Watson in the evening, as though each were using with 
form with sweet and 


some liberty a common many 


heart-comforting phrases. There was one very pleasant 
In bringing to the listening Father the 


“And be 


thing about it. 
needs of all dear ones, the preacher said, 
pleased to remember all those whose names we now 
mention before thee,’ and paused a moment, that we 
might all whisper the name of our best beloved. Both 
preachers prayed, too, for our Lord's second coming, 
Mr. Robertson saying, ‘‘Send back to us Lord 
Jesus Christ,"’ and Dr. Watson, ‘‘ Hasten the second 
coming of our Lord Jesus."’ 


middle of 


sermon to 


our 


In the the service the young minister 


preached a little children, for five or ten 


minutes only, from Revelation 3 : 20, very simply and 
sweetly, and to a congregation showing by its silence 
that the loving words applying the new year's customs 
of ‘‘the first foot "’ 
ing Christ were as suited to older children as to younger. 


and ‘‘the first guest’’ to the enter- 
Then the assistant gave out ‘‘ the children’s hymn," and, 
while they were singing it, Dr. Watson took his place in 


the pulpit and prayed. He himself gave out the notices 


for the week, saying that he ‘‘ hoped to preach"’ at the 
week's services, and then announced his texts and 


themes for both morning and evening. The morning 
sermon was on ‘‘ The Spiritual Office of the Memory,” 
and the text was Mark 14: 72: ‘‘And the second time 
the cock crew. And Peter called to mind the word that 
Jesus said unto him, Before the cock crow twice, thou 


shalt deny me thrice.’ 


The Morning’s Sermon 

It would be unjust to attempt to repeat from memory 
that sermon. It was a solemn whisper from the fading 
year. The preacher spoke of the surprise of Peter's de- 
nial, of the dumb stupor in which it must have left Peter 
himself, of the crowing of the cock, and the quick, sudden 
sting of memory, with the rush of intolerable shame that 
must have followed it. And then he turned generally to the 
We deemed it 


usually, he suggested, the drudge and servant girl of ouf 


work of memory in the judgment of life. 


me 
the 
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faculties, employed to answer the bell and fetch and 
What a paradox that some day this, the menial, 
For 


to be a judgment, at which all that has been 


carry. 
would suddenly take the throne of judgment 
tere is 
dene will be revealed, preserved unto that hour. John 
pir tured this in his solemn vision of the recording angel 
and the book. We must that 
The 


festly not balanced here. 


believe there will be a 


balancing there. pages of the account are mani- 
There is an end of the equi- 
ties if somewhere the accounts are not closed and the 
balance struck. You say this is fanciful, imaginative. 
Would that more preachers had such imaginations ! 


But grant that the old man on Patmos only dreamed. 


Is it not the teaching of science more and more that 
nothing is lost, that every act, every motion, leaves its 
enduring impress and lasts? If we could but detect 
finely enough, might we not find on the outermost 


sphere the influence of our innermost thought? It is 
! 2 

brain itself is the record of all 
] 


that we do and say and think. You call this fanciful 
too. Well, then, in every man is there not the record 
of all that the man has been and felt, record preserv- 
ing ineradicably the story of all? Not as he would like 


and un- 
You 
you must not 
That 


to represent it to others, but as it actually 


changeably has been. Yes, end this is memory. 


it is imperfect, defective. But 


confuse recollection and memory. you cannot 


bring this or that out at will does not show that itis not 


there to confront you in the day when you stand up to 
b lved, and tind you have brought the record and 
judge th you in your own breast. You say you do 
not remember this or that. But wait; one suggestion 
and another quickens your thought, and it comes back 


to you ou old men—ank ie preacher stopped to 
\ ld 1 the | ] pped t 


speak a loving word of the many members of his church 


who had passed the age of seventy—are beginning 


now to recall your boyhood, the sound of a playmate’s 


voice long since silenced, the soft cuddle of threescore 


laid 


years ago, as 
mother's sealskin cloak. 


you your cheek in church on your 


How bright those long-forgot- 
ten times become! It is memory waking and preparing 
for the judgment day. 
| know a man who sits by his study table and takes 
the cover from a china bowl beside him, and picks up in 
his hand a lot of dried 


them in his hand, and smells the faint odor, the walls and 


rose leay es. 


And, as he feels 


the pictures fade away, and his eyes look out again 
through a low window over a lawn with apple-trees, and 
a figure comes across the lawn, and— If a handful of 
rose leaves can reconstruct a life, what may not happen 
when memory leaps at the infinite sunrise and the sur- 


When 


What will be forgotten in the quickening 


prise of the eternal life ? the cock crew, Peter 


remembered. 
of the great assize? And yet there is forgiveness with 
God, and he shows it in forgetting, and in blotting out by 
his power the memory of our sins. 


can say and fulfil, ««I, 


He says, who alone 


even I, am he that blotteth out 


thy transgressions for mine own sake; and I will not 


remember thy sins."’ 
When it was all over, we moved out, my three com- 
panions and 3 


‘‘Well,”’ said one of 
| 


elder from Glasgow, ‘it was gude ; 


them, a Scotch 


but did you see yon 


usher take a tip for showing those gentlemen a seat ? 


1@s, 1t Was eood, 


said a young Canadian from Mon- 


treal ‘but do you think it was evangelical enough ? 
‘Just so,’’ broke in the Scotchman, ‘ yon was not evan- 
gelical enough ; you should hear Dr. Whyte."’ I said 1 


had gained a great deal, and intended to come in the 
evening, and invited my Scotch friend to come with me 
to hear the evening sermon on The Imagination."’ 
+6, he said; ‘I have heard Dr. Whyte on the 


Imagination, and no living man can equal that."’ 
¢ heard Dr. 


back in the 


But, never havin; Whyte on the imagina- 


tion, I came evening. The subject was, 


Che Spirituai Office of the Imagination,’’ and the text 


‘*And 


Was the last sentence of Mark 14: 72 when he 


it thereon, he wept. The church was fuller, if 
possible, than in the morning, and more attentive. 
Some old men leaned forward to miss no word, and a 
virl and her mother in front of us sat in the same 
Nyid attention. 
The Evening’s Sermon 
The medieval painter and theologian, the preacher 


began, represented hell as a place of physical tor- 


ment. That nightmare which has cas‘ its shadow across 


the moral conscience of man and the great white throne 


tae 
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of God has passed away. But we have not destroyed 


hell in this way. We have a new hell, that grips with 
more fearful clutch the soul of man. It is not here or 
there, but here and there and wherever a man sits alone 
with his sin. Imagine what it must mean to a 


be in such a hell, 


man to 
-to sit alone, untouched of God, un- 
touched of man, alone with the conscience and memory 
of his sin, while the roll, This is hell. 
Not of the body. The body cannot say ‘I."’ 
Its hell is hell. 


moral universe is a necessary thing. — If 


eternal years 


The soul 
says ‘‘[,’° And such a conception in a 
in one word we 
were to define hell, that word would be ‘‘ remorse."’ 


this hell. He had 


John said nothing. 


Simon was in denied Jesus. 


Jesus said nothing. It was all in 


Simon. That was the curse of it. If John had only 
said something, Peter could have found relief in re- 
crimination. But John = simply took him home in 


silence, and left him at his 


house, while imagination 


worked in Simon's soul the hell of remorse. The pic 


ture of the denied Lord was before him, and the shame 
of his own treachery. 
And imagination alone worked. 


ing to do, 


There was noth- 


He could not strike any one. Remorse ate 
at his soul. There was a man, the preacher said, whom 
he knew, who had blighted another life. He was gray 
before his day, and he carried the burden of an irre- 
movable grief, saying nothing of it, and shedding no 


tears save those bitterest unseen tears of a strong soul. 
Imagination kept ever before him what another life had 
When 


fangs into the soul, and its poison runs with terrible 


suffered because of him. remorse strikes its 


rapidity through the blood, curdling every drop, no or- 


dinary antidote can avail. No man can ‘‘ minister to a 
mind diseased."’ 
And, worse yet, imagination was constantly whispering 
That 


done could not 


what might have been. 


What 


imagination constantly and sternly taunted the soul with 


was the bitterest of it. 


had been be undone, and yet 


what might have been. Even Paul never threw off the 


sting of his early wrong-doing. he fair face of Stephen 
ever stood out before his eyes, and even at the last he 
spoke of himself as ‘* persecutor, injurious."’ 

aside from , let us think, the 


Now, turning Simon 


preacher said, of the power of imagination to save. 
Imagination sees the consequences of sin. Memory 
recalls it when done. Imagination tells us the pain that 
will hide in these memories. It holds up before the man 
little 


And this is why cultured people are 


home, of broken hearts, of 


the vision of a ruined 
children crying. 
less likely to commit crime than illiterate. Imagination 
with them is quick to see its consequences. 

On this last night of the year, the 


your imagination work on your relationships—to 


sermon ran on, let 
yout 


mother, your wife, your friend. I hope to God you 


have a friend, one to whose care you would leave wife 
and child, to whom you would uncover the secrets of 
your soul, whose presence is a stimulus and inspiration 


to you. I dare to ask, what it 


were intrusive to ask in 
private, is there any bar on any of these relationships, aught 
to ask pardon for, aught you should forgive? Let us 
imagine our loved ones dead and departed from us. Is 


there anything you would wish, then, that you had said o1 


done? Let imagination study, and say and do it now. 
Dut, above all, let us imagine oursel ce to be dead 
and standing before the judgment, and holding in the 


hand all 
then? Ah 


Christian life, no treasure worth possessing but 


hollow of ou this present life How will it 


seem to us friends, there is no life but the 
Christ. 
These will last when the world has passed away and this 
mortal life has crumbled from beneath our 

We sang shall roll,’ 


feet. 


‘*\ few more years and arose to 


go in silence. An acquaintance made on board the 
k:truria turned to us as we left, and said, with a broad 
burr in his voice: ‘*1 didn't understand one word that 


he said. I'm a Scotchman, you know.’’ Whereat | 
marveled. I had understood every word, and rejoiced 


to have heard. And when at midnight, as the old year 


died, I heard a group of men under my window singing, 


‘* John Brown's body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 


ut his soul goes marching on 


a ’ 


memory and imagination both found employment, and 


I slipped into the new year thankful for the memory and 


} 


imagination of Him in whose light we see light, in whom 


memory and imagination satisfy themselves and are at 
peace. 


New York City. 
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The Boy at Nazareth 
By H. A. N. 


AS Jesus a natural boy ? asked the leader of 

the adult Bible class of which I am a member. 
The pleasant discussion thus introduced soon showed 
what our leader meant by the question. It 


reality and completeness of that boyhood, beginning in 


was the 


the weakness and ignorance of infancy, and growing 
strong and intelligent by natural means and processes of 
food and sleep and exercise and observation and study, 
of which he was asking for our views. 

The word ‘‘kenosis'’ was not mentioned, nor did any 
one quote from the Westminster Confession: ‘‘ Two whole, 
perfect and distinct natures, the Godhood and the man- 
hood, were inseparably joined together in one person, 
without conversion, composition, or confusion,’’— al- 
though we are all Presbyterians, and we all do call Jesus 
‘¢our Lord and our God,” just as Thomas did when he 
showed him his hands and his side. But our lesson was 
about the boy who asked and answered questions sitting 
among the doctors in the temple, and who was increasing 
in wisdom and stature. Our question was as to the natu- 
ralness of the growth of body and mind of that boy. 


We came to the conclusion, that, if terms were to be 
used with exactness of meaning, we should have to say 
that Jesus was the only perfectly natural boy that ever 
lived,—the only specimen of perfect, uncorrupted, un- 
depraved human nature in boyhood that has ever been 


seen upon earth. 


In the green fields of Palestine 
by its fountains and its rills, 
And by the sacred Jordan’s flood, 

And o'er its 


Once lived and roved the fairest boy 


y 


vine-clad hills, 


That ever trod the earth, 
The happiest and holiest 


That e’er had human birth. 


Krom the chapel in which | enjoyed that delightful 


Sunday =f hool exercise, ¢ onduc ted by a college profess YT, 
[ brought home The Sunday School Times, distributed 
there to our club of subscribers, and was delighted to 
find in it Dr. Trumbull’s article on the ‘* Naturalness ot 
the Temptations of Jesus. 

that such frank 


I cannot think 


acceptance of ow 


Saviour's actual humanity as boy and man will abate 


him. It 
was the disciple who had laid his human head on Christ s 


from the reverent faith with which we adore 


human breast who wrote that he 


fthat 


who thus ‘* became flesh 


is, human], in the beginning was with God and 


was (; vd 
i 4 


What Church Federation Stands For 


By President William De Witt Hyde 


N © American needs to be told what federation mea 
Our « 


r government is a federation of otherwise sove 
Had 


thirteen 


reign and independent states. not our fathers 


discovered how to combine the 


colonies for 


common defense, they would have made little headway 


against the tyranny of England, and we might have re 


mained to this day colonic dept ndent upon the Crown 


In this era of trusts, no business man needs to be told 
what federation means, for the leading tir in our 
great lines of industry are rapidly avail themselves of 
the increased economy, steadiness, and profitableness of 
combined as opposed to competing enterprise That 
there are great evils and temptations incidental to the 
industrial federations called trusts we all recognize Yet 
it is useless to resist the fundamental economic tendency 
of which they are the expression. As Stephenson said, 
‘Where combination is possible, competition becomes 
impossible. 

The reason is easy to see. Suppose that you are one 


of ten manufacturers of a certain article. Suppose that 


each a hun- 


of the ten manufacturers has a plant worth 


dred thousand dollars, on which he pays five thousand 
dollars a year inierest. Suppose that competition brings 
the price down to such a point that, by pro ing all 


the goods that you can dispose of at the 


you would lose twenty-hve } 
What are you going todo? If 


you will lose twenty 


undred dollars a_ year. 
oducing, 
But, 


five 


you go on 


five hundred dollars a year. 





if you stop produc ing, you 


11 
i 


will still have to pay 











Ido 


1-thousan4- 


thousand dollars interest ; your one-hundred 


dollar plant will be useless, and will deteriorate ; your help 


hold 


Therefore 


will be scattered ; you will lose on the mar- 


will be 


will find it more to your advantage, or, at any rate, less 


your 


ket,—in a word, you ruined. you 
to your disadvantage, to go on producing at an annual 
loss of twenty-five hundred dollars a year. But you can- 
not stand that a great while. To combine with the other 
nine competitors, limit production to a remunerative 
price, to federate and form a trust, in other words, is 
your only salvation. And that is_ precisely what the 
business man does. 

This same principle, which underlies our form of 
national government, and which is driving independent 
industries, after they have reached a certain degree of 
competitive freedom, into the trust as their only salva- 
tion, is equally applicable to church work. The only 
thing that has prevented its application earlier has been 
the willingness of benevolent Christians, on the one hand, 
to put their hands in their pockets and make up the deficit 
in the form of missionary aid to churches which cannot 
meet their expenses, and the willingness of well-to-do 
churches, on the other hand, to leave much of their work 
undone and multitudes of people unchurched. 

A beginning, however, has been made. Nearly ten 
years ago, a federation of five denominations was formed 
in Maine, and within the past year a similar federation 
has been established in-Vermont. This federation, or 
interdenominational commission, as it is called, is based 
on an agreement of the five denominations to limit the 
establishment of new churches to the actual needs of the 
ficld, and to respect the claims of existing churches, and 
t 


allowing a new church to come in as a competitor in an 


» consult the wishes of the people as a whole, before 


already crowded field Under a system of unlimited 


competition we find, in a town of a thousand inhabit- 
ants, from three to seven feeble, struggling churchlings, 
living, at a poor, dying rate, on the proceeds of church 
fairs and outside aid, able to do little or nothing for the 
social and spiritual upbuilding of the community as a 
whole. ‘The aim of federation is to give the field to one 
or two churches, which shall be strong enough to sup- 
port themselves and minister effectively to the spiritual 
the 


needs of the entire community. It is to transform 


denominational churches from competitors seeking to 
gain out of a given field a bare and _ pitiful subsistence 
into co-operating agencies for the spiritual service of the 
community. 

In the large cities, on the other hand, there are multi- 
tudes. of neglected 


people who are entirely by the 


churches of their neighborhood. Here the problem is, 


first, to learn where the people naturally belong, and 


then to bring the churches into intelligent and help- 
ful relations with the people of their faith, and to or- 
ganize them in social, philanthropic, and charitable 
niinistrations to an entire district. 

Work of this kind has been successfully initiated by 
the Connecticut Bible Society, and by the Federation of 
Churches and Christian Workers in New York City. A 
report of the work in New York states its aim and _ pur- 
pose as follows : ‘* The aim and purpose of the Federation 
are to assist, through the co-operation of churches organ- 
ized in local district sub-federations, the assignment of 
the families in every block in New York to some church 
Those 
Maine 
by application to the secretary of the commission, the 
Rey. Dr. A. T. Dunn, Waterville, Maine ; of the work in 


Connecticut from the secretary of the Bible Society, the 


as a special parish for co-operative work. 


interested can secure an account of the work in 


Rev. Henry B. Roberts, Hartford, Connecticut ; and of the 
work in New York from the Rev. Walter Laidlaw, sec- 
retary of the Federation of Churches 
Workers, New York City. 


The most important step in the direction of federa- 


and Christian 


tion, and one which has large promise for the future, was 
taken at the recent conference in New York, February 1 
and 2. 
of a 


local federations by supplying information in regard to 


This conference provided for the appointment 


committee to foster intercommunication between 
work in all parts of the country, to promote the organi- 
call 


year a conference in the interest of national federation. 


zation of city and state federations, and to next 
The appointment of this committee is entrusted to the 
secretaries of five leading missionary societies in New 
York, —Dr. Charles S. Presbyterian Dr. 
Washington Choate, Congregational ; Dr. T. J. Morgan, 


Baptist : Dr. A. B. Leonard, Methodist Episcopal ; and 


Thompson, 
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Dy. Arthur J. Lloyd, Protestant Episcopal. Thus prompt 


and efficient action in the direction of local, state, and 
national federation is assured. 

Such a movement will form a fitting beginning of the 
history of the church in America in the twentieth cen- 
tury. The efforts which were made so generally a few 


ago to bring about organic unity have come to 


years ag 


nought. ‘The movement in the direction of federation 
is much more practicable and hopeful. Unity involves 
breaking down the barriers which divide the Protestant 
Church 
thing to do, and of questionable utility. 


of church life have devel- 


into distinct denominations,—a very difficult 
Inasmuch as 
these denominational forms 
oped, there is a presumption that they represent real 
differences, which are precious to their several adher- 
ents. The Methodist, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, the 
denomination 


le so 


Episcopalian, finds something in his 
which no other form of church life is able to provi 
well. Federation, on the contrary, leaves each denomi- 
nation as supreme within its own sphere. as South Caro- 


local 


Federation aims to utilize rather than suppress differ- 


lina or Massachusetts in_ its self-government, 


ences. Just as America.is stronger rather than weaker, 
richer rather than poorer, because the New-Yorker is 
the Bostonian, and the Quaker is dif- 


different from 


ferent from either the Dutchman or the Puritan, so 


the church is stronger and richer for the differences 
between Episcopalian and Baptist, Methodist and Pres- 
byterian. 

The first downward step in the declension of the early 
church from its original purity and power has been de- 
scribed as the lapse from love of men into love of the 
brethren. In like manner, the first upward step out of 
the excessive diversification of sects which the Protestant 
Reformation has bequeathed to us towards the unified 
church of the future, may well be a return from love of 
the brethren of a single sect into co-operative service of 
the brethren of all sects toward each other, and the 
humanity which is in and through and beyond them all, 
It is this that is involved in the federation of all the 
churches in a common aim to refrain from duplicating 
one another's efforts, and to leave no remotest hamlet of 
the country and no densest quarter of the city without 


shall 


bring to it the ministrations, and evoke from it the ser- 


organized connection with some church which 


vice, of the one great Head of the church and Saviour of 
mankind. 


Rowdoin ( olleve. 
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For Children at Tome 


The Snow that Came Down and 
Covered All the Mountain 


By Edward A. Rand 


” ELL, Charlie, are you glad you have come over 
to see your grandmother ?”’ 

‘Yes, grandmother ; and I think you live in a very 
nice place.’’ 

‘And where you are visiting is a nice place,—Uncle 
Joab’ a 

‘Yes; they are very kind,—only they haven't a 
mountain.,"’ 

Here the young visitor from the country planted him- 
self before a window that fronted a big mass of rock and 
pasture and wood, —a huge slope, broken here and there 
with deep gullies, where the great cliffs went up, up, 
and the chasms went down and down,—‘‘ Old Noah,’’ 
or Mt. Noah, as the map said, 

Just now it was a magnificent mass of the purest, 
Over the ledges bare and brown had 


whitest snow. 


been laid huge slabs of crystal. The big forests of ever- 
green stood like soldiers in emerald that had put on hel- 
mets and capes of ermine. Then down upon this fell 
the glory of the golden winter sun. 
‘«] never saw anything like it!’’ said Charlie Stevens 
admiringly. 
He turned back to that beloved object, Grandmother 
Stevens. 
I think he is 
Now you just let me make you comforta- 


‘‘T am glad you like our Old Noah. 
quite a man, 
ble, Charlie.’’ 

So she pulled forward one of those rocking-chairs that 
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grandmothers know how to stuff and pad, and maxe easy 
and comfortable. 
‘‘A tired boy likes to have things sort of comf' table, 
You had suthin’ of a walk from your Uncle Joab's."’ 
She planted the chair before the open fireplace, all 
full of the glorious flame of rock maple and red oak. 


‘* Now you set here ! A cold boy likes a warm place.’ 

Then she placed a little stand beside a cold, tired 
boy, and on the stand set a glass of milk, a plate of 
doughnuts, and then she said : 

‘‘] want you to sample my squash and my mince 
pie. | know a boy gets hungry pretty quick."’ 

After she had comforted this cold, tired, hungry boy, 
they sat side by side and watched the rock maple and 
red oak build coal palaces on the wide hearth. 

Then grandmother had stories to tell Charlie ‘‘ about 


that had 


the times when I was a girl.’’ Any ‘time 


‘*mountain’’ in it charmed Charlie most. 
‘Now you tell me something,’’ said grandmother, 

‘Tell me anything that has happened since you came 
visiting.”’ 

“««T only came day before yesterday, and you know 
yesterday was Sunday, and this is the first time I have 
been off for fun from Uncle Joab's."’ 

‘You call this fun ?’’ 
He nodded his head. 
‘“‘T am glad of it. Well, you went to the church, 
You 


My rheumatiz troubles me.’’ 


Tell me about that. see, I can't get out much, 


‘“¢O grandmother ! I'll tell you about the sermon. I 
There, I 


shall have to sit where I can see the mountain."’ 


liked it very much, and it was about snow. 


So they both turned away from the coals, all scarlet, 
and looked toward Mt. Noah, all white. 
told 


-what pretty figures they have, —and 


‘*Well, grandmother, he what was, and 
about the flakes,- 


then how useful the snow is,— Oh, he said lots of things! 


snow 


Then he said it made him think of the mercy of God."’ 
‘We need a lot of that, Charlie, for we are poor, 
[—]I'’— 


could 


mizzable critturs. 


Grandmother say no more. She had a very 
tender, loving heart, and tried to do right, but she kept. 
looking down into her life with its mistakes, instead of 
looking up to the mercy that forgives and comforts. 

‘‘] don't know as I shall ever get there, Charlie,’’ 
and here grandmother wiped her eyes. 

‘«Get where, grandmother ?’’ 
‘* Heaven, Charlie.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you will !—as good a grandmother as you 
have been, I know you will. 1 need to be 


guess you 


encouraged, That is the very word the minister used in 
his sermon. 


‘Do tell !’’ 


I haven't told you about that."’ 

And grandmother stopped wiping her 
eyes. 

‘¢Take a good look at the mountain. Well, he spoke 


about the snow, and then about the snow on the moun- 


tain. He said the snow made him think of the mercy 
of God. The snow, grandmother,’’— 


She listened very intently, and she held on to Char- 
lie’s hand very tight, as if she feared she might not get 
hold of all he said about the mercy of God. 

‘Well, he said the snow was like the mercy of God, 
for it came down and covered all the mountain, covered 
all the rocks, you know, and hid the holes. What was 
pretty, like the evergreen trees, the snow made prettier. 
‘Yes,’ he said, and he made a kind of* big sweep, ‘all 
over the mountain.’ I can't do itas well as he did, but 
he said the snow went over the mountain."’ 

‘¢ That all, Charlie !’’ 

‘Oh, no! He said the snow was like the mercy of 
God, for it went all over our sins when we were sorry for 
them."’ 

Grandmother was silent. There was a kind of fog 
that gathered on her spectacles, and she could not see 
the mountain clearly. There was a telegraph pole be- 
tween grandmother's house and the mountain, ‘There 
was a telegraph line that went along the road, and this 
pole had one bar on it, and to grandmother the whole 
looked like a cross. 


‘Oh, that cross !’’ she softly murmured. 


‘*What say, grandmother ?"’ 

She replied by asking a question. 

‘‘They say you're a good reader, anz@ in the first 
chapter of Isaiah there is a verse that has snow in it 
Could you read it ?’’ 

Charlie had a clear voice, and he read very delib- 


erately and was fond of reading, and since his teacher had 
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said he was an ‘‘impressive reader’’ he had been fonder 


still. He found this verse, and read it in a sonorous 
tone of voice : 
‘Come now, and let us reason together, saith the 


Lord. 


white as snow. 


Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
Though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.,"’ 


«That's it, Charlie. It does me good. It's like a 


drink of cold water out of a well when you are thirsty. 
The next time you come, I want you to have it all learned 
by heart, 
Charlie: 


‘1 will, grandmother.”’ 


and then recite it without the book, —will you, 


Long before Charlie made another visit, he received a 
letter from Grandmother Stevens, and this was the way 





it closed ° 
. 

You know how much I was interested in the snow that went all 
over the mountain, and that it told of God's mercy The snow 
has l gone now, but Ihave had a picture made of Mt. Noah 
after a snowstorm, and, when I am blue, I look at it, and then 
read your verse in Isaiah. It helps me very much. You will 
re Bible every day,—won't you ? 


YouR LOVING GRANDMOTHER. 


When Charlie had read this, he said : 


too. I—JI feel real bad 
when I begin to pray, but I will think of Mt. Noah, and 


‘‘] guess it's time for me, 
that will help me. 

Up in his quiet chamber a boy knelt in prayer, and 
thought of the mercy that, when we are penitent, comes 
down and covers our need, like the beautiful snowflakes 
that cover all the fields. 


HWiatertown, Mass. 


Spirit and Method 


Making Things Attractive to 
the New Scholar 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


si NEW? scholar ?"’ 


‘Oh, yes! 


says the busy superintendent. 


Teddie Brown? Real glad to see 


you, Teddie. Just sit down here for a moment,'’ seat- 
ing the abashed and frightened boy on a chair, perhaps 
facing the entire school, where he is left for ten or fif- 


teen minutes. ‘Then the superintendent accidentally 


catches sight of him, hurries over, and «* Why, Teddie ; 
I'd almost forgotten you. Here, suppose you come with 


me into Miss Wilson's class for to day."’ Into the new 


class Teddie is hurried, ‘‘for the present only,'' of 


course, and quite possibly he is again forgotten until, 
after two or three weeks, Miss Wilson timidly asks the 
superintendent whether Teddie Brown is to stay with 
her permanently. Is it that the 
new scholar responds in a dubious tone 


any wonder poor 
shoved-aside 
s mother asks him, on his return that first Sun- 
day, how he likes his new Sunday-school ? And is it 
if, a little later, he steps out of that Sunday- 
school as easily as he stepped in,—perhaps even before 
permanently located in a class ? 

The school that wants to be numbered among the 
successful ‘* fishers of men,’*-—and of boys and girls too 
—can atford to study with the greatest care the subject 
of how to make things of the utmost attractiveness to 


the new candidates for membership within its fold. The 


Opportunity offered of so winning the scholar at the 
outset that he will never really get away from the fold 
Ils too great an opportunity to be lightly passed by. 


In the North Baptist Sunday-school of Camden, New 


Jersey, they feel that the proper as 


to cl. 


isnment of scholars 


sses 1S a matter important enough to occupy all of 


one person’ officer. 


reneral superintendent, their 


energies as a school And so they 


have, as an assistant to the 


Superintendent of Classification, who happens te be a 


public-school teacher well fitted for this special work. 
Itis to this lady superintendent that every new scholar 
is introduced on entering the school. The first thing 
that «« Teddie'’ does, after the pleasant welcome he re 


Editor's Note.—This is the second of a series of articles by Mr. 
Trumbull describing a remarkably successful Sunday-school in 
Camden, New Jersey. The first article was on ** What Officers 
Shall the Sunday-School Have ?"’ Succeeding articles will take 
up “Organizing the School's Departments and Classes,"’ “A 
Good Order of Service, and How to Get It,’’ ‘** Using Committees 
in Sunday-School Work,"’ and ‘‘ One Way of Solving the Sun- 
#ay-School Library Problem.” 
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ceives, is to enter his own 


name—if he can write—in 


the schoo! album, wherein also are entered data as to his 
previous Sunday-school connection, if any, age, resi- 
dence, and birthday. Additional blanks are provided 
for recording what class he is assigned to, and, when 


leaving, what becomes of him so learned. 


far as can be 
Hie is thus made to feel at the very start that he is al- 
ready a person of some importance in the eyes of those 


who ‘‘run*’ that school, and it is easy to imagine how 
excitedly he will be telling his mother, after returning 
home that first day, of how he wrote his own name in 
the big book, and how nice the lady was who asked him 
questions and thought so much of him. 

When * Teddie"’ 


days, he goes up step number two in the school life. 


has been in attendance for four Sun- 


He is presented, without charge, with a beautiful Certi- 


ficate of Membership. Now he can froze his member- 


ship in the North Baptist School at any time,—if you 
' What if, a 


‘my Sunday- 


don't believe it, look at his certificate 


little later, his enthusiastic accounts of 
school"’ result in his leading a friend into the building 
some Sunday to be introduced to the Superintendent of 
Classification ? Then his membership certificate is framed 
beautifully for him as a little token of appreciation from 
the school. And if, encouraged by this, he goes so far 
as to induce a second friend to join his school, a Bible 
goes to him with the good wishes of that school of which 
he is now such a loyal and devoted member. 

But the North 


merely making things attractive for those who voluntarily 


Baptist School is not content with 
come and ask admission into its membership. 


no la k, 


of this sort travels quickly in the neighborhood. 


There is 


indeed, of such, for the reputation of a school 

Csrate- 
ful for this, the school goes still farther, and feels that it 
must keep informed as to every family or person in its 
vicinity, and leave no stones unturned toward bringing 
within its walls all those who have no religious connec- 
tions elsewhere. <A record is secured of every one of the 
4,500 houses in their section of the city. They know 
the permanent residents by name, what churches they 
are connected with, and what Sunday-schools, if any, 
they attend. If they attend that 


none, information 1s 


carefully kept. Vacant houses are kept track of, the 
services of real-estate agents and moving-van concerns 
being called in to let the officers of the school know of 
new residents. 

Every year a complete canvass, or house-to-house visi- 
tation, is conducted in that section of the city coming 
The 


ind pla ed in charge of a com- 


within the school’s nei thborhood. 


section 1S 
divided up into districts 
mittee of volunteers. \ written 


report is secured on 


each house, many of the school’s own members being 


included, of course, in such a canvass. ‘Throughout the 
entire year a number of young men undertake to keep 
track of all the vacant houses, and to see that 


the church monthly Bulletin goes as soon 


as pos ible 
into the newly occupied houses. 

A problem that is often a serious one in connection 
with the incoming of new scholars is the artificially large 
increase of membership that sometimes occurs just be- 
fore the Christmas entertainment. But the North Bap- 


tist School has no diffic ulty here. It shows its wisdom 
in making the Christmas season an occasion for special 
and unlimited giving, not receiving, on the part of the 


The 


other in their efforts to add as much as possible to the 


scholars. classes have come to vie 


with each 


general benevolent offerings made at that time. Last 


Christmas, for instance, a total offering of $131.63 was 


sent up to the desk by the different classes. There is, 


indeed, a pleasant entertainment of some sort always 
provided for the school, perhaps a reception, or even a 
sit-down dinner, but no regular feature of this sort, and 
none but a few know in advance just what it will be. 
Finally, ‘« Teddie’’ is no less diligently cared for after 


scholar.'" As 


ha > 


he has ceased to become a ‘‘ new one 


} 


means to this end, the school mme to value and 


depend upon the services of one whom it calls its 
>< hool Mis 


sionary,’’ for the unremitting care and atten 


tion paid to all the members of the school lia holar 
is absent for one Sunday, his teacher is supposed, of 
course, to look him up. If two Sundays elapse in his 


absence, the missionary first goes to the teacher to learn 


there, if possible, the cause of absence, and then makes 
it a point in any case to call upon the scholar also. Thus 
no one is permitted to feel that his absence from the 
school is possible without its being noticed, and prompt, 


kindly attention paid to it. This service of the Sunday- 





a copy of 
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school missionary is at 
North 


come to be valued there, that it would 


present a voluntary one in the 
Baptist School, but so highly has his visiting 
pay for the con- 
tinuance of the service rather than dispense with it. 
Phtlad TAs Se 
i 


<< 


A Sunday-school council is 1common 
Work of a Sunday- school 


t : thing in 
School Council 


enterprising and it 

helps to solve many a problem for 
superintendent and teacher. J. I. Greene is one of the 
bright Sunday-school men of the South, and, feeling the 


need of such co-operation, a council has been inaugu- 


rated in his First Methodist Sunday-school of Opelika, 
Alabama. 


council, and the program for a recent one, are herewith 


The announcement of the purposes of this 


given 
Methodist Sunday-School 


OPELIKA, ALABAMA, October 29, 1899 


DEAR MEMBER 


The first meeting of the ‘ Sunday ool Ce W 
be held next Friday evening at 7.30 o'clock, in the library 


‘These meetings will partake of the 


DEVOTIONAL, PEDAGOGK 


SOCIAL, LEGISLATIVE 
ADVISORY EXECUTIVE, 
CRITICAL, PROJECTIVI 


DEVOTIONAL First of all, we need a deeper spiritual life in 


the school. 


Let us come together 


SOCIAI We need a closer fellowship, not only with God, but 
with each other Let us ¢ e togethe lk « hav P 

ADVISORY The superintendent needs you Ivice about many 
thing Possibly you need some Iweestlo » Come pr 
pared to GIVE and RECEIVI 

CRITICAL Not unkind eriticisn but 1 harpenetl 

PEDAGOGE The effective teaching of G 
ter around which all else revolve n the Sunday hool 1} 
earnest, consecrated teacher | rerly s¢ every op] t 
presented to help him in tl great work \re vou satisfied 1 
your teaching ? 

LEGISLATIVI The Sunday-school not a law-making bo 
but it must have regulatic 1’ \ ! i t 
we haven't got ; probably we ive met that htt , 
have Let us come together and talk about these thing m 
the multitude of counsellors there i ifety 

EXECUTIVE Many things are presented ¢ 1 | 
cerning which there is neither time, nor is the open se n of t 
school the proper place, for their discussior Let ha 
* Executive Session in which we may be free to discuss pla 
and purpose for t ire both of 1 ind ind 
Masses, 

PROJECTIVE And, finally, 11 PROJECT, m4 } 
Whatever we may dec is ty tod LEI 
AND DO 11 Both know { ) | t for t 
be se 1} it ling 

These meet ERY 
day hool 1) t 
teacher If you ha 
COME ) 

| 1 ( j 


PROG ; | MAY N 
1. Devotional Ser f ! t ) 
2. Song Set e if t 1 BG 
3. The Great Need of t s live I M 
Kennedy. 
4. How to Supply tl N 1 (five tf ut a sa 
5s. What are we Doing int Primary De ! t ! utes. } 
Miss Minnie 
6. Something about a Grad Sul 1 t 
M M. kK. Ket 
7. Shall we Make tl i Graded » DD i mtinued 
next week 
8. Something a t Mark ol \ iB 
Gsreene 
9. How to Teach—What to Te ver Prof. Arnold 
10. AS) I i h 
ho 
rt. Next | l 1. 
12. Practic ! LES 
4 
tres 6 Aahie Jit 
Twenty Years’ /-Xtreme cases of fidelity to duty are 
Attendance almost sure to strengthen others in 
Without a Break duty-doin y \1 example ot stedfast 
attendance at Sunday chool is that of Lb. I Faison ot 
Ralei North Carolina, teacher of cla n 1 D6 me in 
the Baptist Tabernacle, an in tutional « rch of that 
city Mr. Faison, the end of Decem « had been 
present in h cla ten hi ed and 1 en Sundays 
without a break. This covered a period of nineteen and 


a half years. Class number one is a small class with a 


large average attendance. Seven pupils only are en 
rolled, and in December the average attendance was 


and three-fifths. 

































































































Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 


First Quarter, 1900 

The Birth of Jesus. 
The Child Je 
The Preaching of John the Baptist 


. January 7 Luke 2: 1-16 


January 14.- us Visits Jerusalem Luke 2: 41-52 


January ar Luke 3: 1-17 
Matt, 9:13 to4:4% 
John 1: 95-46 
Johu. 3: 1-18 


John 4: 5-26 


Jan. 28 Lhe Baptis 
4.—1 


February 11 Jes 


m and ‘Temptation of Jesus 
February ie First Disciples of Jesus 
us and Nicodemus 

Jesus at Jacob’s Well 

esus Rejec 

Healing in Capernaum 
Healed 


is at Matthew's House 


February 1! 
ted at Nazareth , Luke 4: 16-30 
Mark 1: 21-34 
Mark 2: 1-12 
Mark 2 ; 13-22 


Fet ruary 2 yest 
March 4.- Jesus 
10. March 11.—‘The Paralyti 
11. March 18.—Jes 
March ¢ 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
£ 
9. 


Keview, 


“%% 


Lesson 9, March 4, 1900 
Jesus Healing in Capernaum 
Mark 1: 21+34 


Read luke 5: 1-11 Memory verses 


GoLDEN ‘Text: Amd he healed many that 


Mark 1 


were 


sick.— 
34- 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


And they go Caper- 
naum ; and straightway on 
the sabbath day he entered 
and 


as- 


21 And thev into Ca- @i 


per na-um , 
the sabbath day |} entered 
ught 
astonished 
he taught 
id authority 


went nto 


and 


traightway on 

into 

the svnagogu dt 
And th 

at his doct 

them as on 

and not ; 


into the vnag 
taught And they 
tonished at | 


oyue 
22 vere 
teaching 
for he taught then having 
authority al the 
Straightway 


And 


n their synagogue 


not as 
in thet cribes 
th an un t! 


cried out, 


wre wa 
“W unclean 
alone : Dl 4 } , ied 


thee, . y h have we 


out 
to ao 
art tl hee ) Jesu of 
] ou come to 
kn W thee 

Hloly One 

1 iked 

thy 
m 
rit, 
vith 
ot 
ull 


among 
What thir 4 
doctrine t! ? f 
thority command 
unciean pir { 

} 


themselve 


obey 
spre ia 
the reg 

2g And forthw 1, when they 
were come out the svnag le, 
they « 


} 1 
on rot bout Gal i-lee 


er 
ver 


tered 


into him 
al tw ind them 
that were p t with devil 
33 And ; | city wv 
gathered tog 
34 And he 
were sick of divers dise 
cast out many devil 
fered not the devils to 
because tl 


Vil 
it the door 
healed many that 
is¢ and 
and suf- 
peak 
ey knew him 
lQ)r, hen he was 
(or. demons 
41 
Rev 


come « 
Many i 

For “* see levils’’ rse 32 the merican 
substitute 


isers would 


" “ ” 
2and 33 ‘* demons 


“% % 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


rm (Matt. 4 
lis 


‘ompare 


Sun,— Jesus Dwells at Capern ; 
Nazareth to Capernaum (13) 
prophecy fulfilled (1 
four disciples called (18-22) Jes 
The Great Draught of Fi 
from the boat (1-3 
he night of fruitle 


7 
,own city 
I 


16 { a. oO 
1S promi t 


(Luke § 


command 


hes 
Hi 


toll 


n (Mark 
istant cure (42). 
ication (45). 


I 
1) 
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Fri.— The Cleansing of the Leper (Lev. 
‘ / 

brought unto the priest (1-3). ‘The two birds (4-7). His 

cleansing (7, 8). Ilis sacrifice (g-13). His anointing 


(14-18) He shall be clean (19, 20). 


14: 1-20). He shall be 


Naaman the Leper (2 Kings § 
(1) The little maid (2-4) The king's letter (5-7) 
prophet’s reply and 10), Naaman’s 
(11-13) His obedience and cure (14, 15). 

Sun,— he Sinner Cleansed (Psa. 51: 1-19). Sin like the leprosy 
(1-5). The need of cleansing (6, 7) ‘The joy of restora- 
tion (8-14) Ihe sacrifice that God accepts (15-19). 


( hic age, Lill. 


7-75). The great captain 


The 


instruction (8 anger 


2% % 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING 
the 


Events.—The departure to Caper- 


naum, marvelous draught of 


followed by the call of 


fishes (Luke 5: 
Luke 
narrates the events of the lesson prior to the occurrences 
last 


i<¢ 3%, the four fishermen. 


named. Some place John 5 at this time, on the 

theory that it refers to another feast than the passover. 
PLACE. —The flourishing city of Capernaum, in Gen- 

nesaret, on the northwestern shore of the Sea of Galilee. 


at Tell 


The synagogue was probably that built 


The site is still in dispute, —whether Him or 


Khan Minyeh. 


by the Gentile centurion (Luke 7 : 5), 


as no other syna- 


gogue is referred to. The place to which the sick were 


brought at even may have been the house of Andrew 


and Peter ; but if, as some hold, our Lord’s mother now 
lived at Capernaum, it may have been at her home 


the city. 


in 


of 


of the harmony 


lime.—Probably the sabbath after the call the 


21). 


accepted, namely, that the second passover was Imme- 


fishermen (v. The theory here 
diately preceded by the call of Matthew (Levi), requires 
for 


An approximate date 


an interval 
Mark 1 


son 1s, 


few weeks the irrated 
14. 

accordingly, 
oS) 


; ; that is, A.D. 
PARALLEI 


of a events n in 


: 39 to 2 r the les 
in February or March, 
28. 


vear of Kome 


PASSAGES. —Luke 4 : 31-41; Matthew 8: 
14-17 (to verses 39-34). 
“ 


Critical Notes 
And they 
in Greek, is the party 
Mark 


the verb implyin 


Verse 21. The subject, not expressed 


poken of in the preceding para- 


graph. here, o often, uses the present tense 


journey hort 


probably 


& 


on 


at Capernaum, nd taught: «Wa saching.’’ He 


! 
had doubtless Che 


subject was probably 


been recognized as a public teacher. 
‘«the kingdom of God.”’ 
Astontshed at his teaching : Not doc 


rests what is 


Verse 22. 


trine,’’ which now sug; taug but the way 
ie Was 
As 


offic ial 


he taught caused astonishment. —/vyr fe taught: 


teaching also. 


HaAvUIwaNSs 


habitually and on this occasion 
the scribes; The 


expounders of the Old Testament, who were constantly 


authority, and not as 


citing the opinions of learned rabbis.’ 


Verse 23.—Sfraightway : So the best authorities.— 


an spirit. 


The 


persons 


A man wi an unel Literally, ‘*in,"’ 


suc- 


gesting intimate union. usual ‘« demon 


(not 


term 1s 
called 


The actions and utterances are generally attrib- 


‘¢devil’’), and the are ‘«demon- 


ized,"’ 
uted to the ‘‘demon’"' in the accounts, but there is here 
and elsewhere a curious confusion of grammar, as if to 
between the demon 


Luke adds, 


confusion of identity 


/] 


indicate the 


and the demoniac. - cried out: ‘(with a 
loud voice.’’ 
with thee 


well 


do The ex- 


Verse 24.— What have we to 
‘Tet 


here ; 
the 
More literally, 


Literally, 


alone’’ is attested 


Luke. ‘*What to 
Thou Jesus of Nazareth 


Nazarene.’’—<lrt thou 


clamation 
taken from 


literal sense. 


us 


not 


us and to thee’ is 


‘¢ Jesus, thou 


come 
‘* Didst thou come."’ To destroy u 
a) 29. Probably a 
implied. / 

We 


reco 


Compare Matthew 


over > Sr pl 4 v1 is 


know thee. Similar 


nitions are recorded elsewhere (comp. v. 34) 


- , .- - " 
Verse 25 Rebuked him; The pronoun may mean 


;’’ what follows certainly refers to the unclean 
Hlola thy pe Literally, 
26. Tear 2414 him 


The former sense points to a more violent effect 


‘eit 


spirit. ace ‘* Be muzzled.”’ 


Verse Or, him."’ 


‘‘convulsing 


the 


Vol. 42, No.7 


latter suggests an epileptic symptom. But in either 
case the effect is ascribed to the action of the unclean 
spirit. In different cases of possession the outward 
symptoms were different. 


Amazed: 


a new teaching ! 


Verse 
this ? 


a7 
~/* 


A very strong term.—/Vhat is 
with authority he commandeth : 
The Revisers give an exact rendering of the correct text 
in Mark, reproducing the vivacious form of the original, 
The reader should carefully notice the punctuation. 
Verse 28.—.Straightway ; Four different terms occur 
in the Authorized Version as the rendering of this word 
in this lesson. The Revisers have reproduced the exact 
form and force of the verse.—Galilee round about: The 
adjacent parts of Galilee, not the region ‘‘round about 
Galilee."’ 
Verse 29. —.Straightway : Probably at the time of the 


midday meal.— 7key... they : The singular occurs in 
some authorities. — 77 
with James and John ; The latter two are mentioned by 
Mark only. The had 


5 : to), and would naturally gather at the midday meal 


house of Simon and Andrew 


four been ‘‘partners’’ (Luke 
on the sabbath, a common custom among the Jews. 
Verse 30.—.Vow Simon's wife's mother ; Compare 
1 Corinthians 9g : 5, which indicates that Peter's wife was 
still living when that Epistle was written (A.D. 58).— 
Lay sick of a fever: Luke uses a technical medical 
phrase. Edersheim regards the disease as a ‘‘ burning 
fever.’’"— Zell him of her: Luke, 


her.’’ Of this woman nothing further is known. 


‘*besought him for 


Verse 31.— Zook her by the hand, and raised her up: 
Mark is most detailed, and, as often, gives the gesture 
attending the healing. — Zhe fever left her: ‘ Straight- 
way ’’ is not well supported here, though doubtless true 


in this connection. —.J)/inistered unto then: : Matthew, 


‘¢unto him,’’ 
his 


womanly way of preparing 


since the disciples are not mentioned in 
al d 
and serving food for them 

1 thi 


account. ‘The ministering was in the natural 


Verse 32.—Aund at cven, wh: sun did set 


second clause shows that the Jewish sabbath had e1 


Probably there were scruples about bringing the 


before t ne. But as yet there is no sign of op 


sition to jesu On « 


iccount of his healing on the sabbath. 


Hence this probably occurred before the visit to Je: 


lem described in John 5, when such opposition 


openly shown. — 7hem that were possessed with dem 
Here and elsewhere distinguished from the ‘‘sick."’ 
Verse Mark, 


statement in the original, On 


Peculiar to and a most graphic 


Lc 


77 
> es 


the house cee on 


art the Son 
thes Kate ww he 
Phi 


reading, but was probably taken from Luke 4: 41. 


them. reCaUse 


ties add ‘to be Christ.’’ 


Western Theological Seminary, Allexsheny, Pa. 
é ‘ - 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


- ND Hi 
of the 


HEALED MANY THAT WERE Sick.'’—One 


most striking features of Oriental life is 


the vast amount of suffering one sees among the com- 
mon people and the utter lack of proper medical atten- 


dance. Large towns, even of thousands of inhabitants, 


will be without a doctor. There may be no doctor 


within a radius of many miles. The suffering of old 


people and of young children are something pitiable to 
behold. 


vests many things 


In the absence of mexical aid, superstition in- 
A few 


from the Koran, or meaningless cabalistic words written 


with healing power. words 
with ink on a piece of paper, and laid in water over night, 
is supposed to give the water the property to cure the 


All kinds of 


vogue, and all substances which 


fever. charms and incantations are in 
are strange or unusual, 
is kinds, are used as medicine. 

of 


are to be found than those exhibited by 


such as fossils of variot 


No grander example levotion to the cause of suf- 


fer 


the ree 


ing humanity 


yrds of medic missionaries. These men, ugh 


} 1 of 
often but scantily instruments and te 


later improved surgical appli have nevertheless, 


nces, 
by their skill and their 
work, 


have not only called for t 


paticnt sympathetic devotion t 
complishing results which 
iteful blessings of the 


their succeeded in 
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poor patients, but, when duly reported from a pwie!y 
scientific pcint of view, have awakened the admiration 
The 


medical missionary and the missionary'’s wife although 


and applause of professional colleagues. non- 
without professional training, yet know so much more 
than the people around them, that in obedience to the 
impulse of humanity they are compelled to become 
doctors, and to spend much of their time in relieving 
physical suffering. 

The devoted Francis Xavier once, when utterly ex- 
hausted for want of sleep, had given orders to his ser- 
vant that the sick people must ‘vait, and he must not be 
disturbed until he could get a little sleep. After a few 
minutes, however, he recalled the servant, and said to 
him, ‘‘One thing I forgot to tell you. If it is a little 
child that needs me, you must call me.’’ It is not to be 
supposed that our Lord healed the sick merely to dis- 
play his miraculous power, and thus to give evidence of 
his divine mission. His loving heart overflowed with 
sympathy. He was touched with a feeling of our in- 
firmities. The missionary who heals the sick only that 
he may preach the gospel to them, does not follow the 
Master, little success in either 


and he will have but 


branch of his work. The healing touch is a sympathetic 
touch, and the successful preacher of the gospel is one 
who burns with a desire of relieving pain and suffering 
wherever he finds it. One of the sacred names by which 
the pious Moslem invokes the divine Being is ‘*O thou 
Healer ! 

Rol: rt ollege, Constantinople. 


“4% % 


A Day in Capernaum 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


UKE places the account of this busy sabbath before 
the calling of the first four disciples, while Mark 

puts it after, and is, probably, the more accurate. His 
graphic touch is apparent in several slight particulars, 
and eminently in the five of the 


occurs so frequently in chapters 


repetitions word 


‘straightway,’’ which 
1 and 2 (twelve times), and conveys so vivid an impres- 
sion of Jesus ‘‘ unhasting and unresting.' 

1. The scene in the falls 
parts, descriptive of Jesus’ authority as a teacher and as 


the master of 


synagogue. It into two 


evil spirits. He showed himself as 
‘*mighty in words and in deeds,”’ 
deeds threw back added 


The graciousness of 


and the might of his 


luster on the authority of his 


words, these had chiefly struck 


the Nazarenes, their ‘authority ’"’ 
The 
have submitted to the authority, but only to have been 
Wonder is lead to 


thing deeper, and, if it does not, it only coats the con 


impressed the con 
gregation at Capernauin. hearers are not said to 


astonished at it. meant to some- 


science with an additional film. 


But the point which 
excited astonishment was the contrast with the scribes’ 
manner of teaching. They were authoritative enough, 
in all conscience ; but any one who has ever read a page 
of the Talmud, with its endless quotations of Rabbi This 
as saying so and so, and Rabbi That as saying the other 
thing, will know what the people felt lacking in their 
hair-splitting casuistry, and supplied in Christ's ‘Verily, 
verily, I say unto you.’’ Jesus does not argue, does not 
repose his teaching on precedents, owns no predeces- 
sors, but deigns only to give his bare word, and expects 
us to accept what he says because he says it, and be- 
cause it brings its own proof with it. His attitude as a 
teacher is unique. Well for us if we not only recognize 
with astonishment that it is so, but bow before, and say, 
‘Speak, Lord ; for thy servant heareth."’ 

But his word had power, not only as teaching men, 
but as coercing unclean spirits. His authority stretches 
over all creatures. The king's writ runs everywhere. 
The fact that this demoniac was in the synagogue throws 
light, not only on the relations existing between such 
sufferers and the community, but also on their strange 
The spirit, who had 
forced his way into the inner house of life in the man, 


divided consciousness. unclean 


would scarcely have led him toa place of prayer, but 


there he was. Very tragic and significant is it that it 


was the unclean spirit which drew Christ's attention, 
not Christ who first addressed it. Roused, no doubt, by 
his teac hing, and gathering all its force together to repel 
words which tortured, it used the 


Shriek out its horror and hate. 


man's tongue to 
And what it fixes on as 


Specially obnoxious to it is that quality of holiness which 
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made its uncleanness the It carries a 


more hideous 
solemn lesson for us tnat a spiritual being may degrade 
itself so far as that contact with «* the Holy One of God"’ 
is its sharpest torment, and the desperate disowning of 
any connection with him the only relief. «* Which way 
I fly is hell. Myself am hell."" The very sunshine can 
bring exquisite pain to diseased eyes. The unclean 
spirit saw deeper into Jesus than the men in the syna- 
gogue, and the deeper vision was the parent, not of 
submission, but of fiercer hostility and sharper pain. So 
it may be with men. Jesus will have no such witness, for 
to accept it might have filled men’s minds with suspicion 
of himself, and his only relation to the kingdom of evil 
is, as this unclean spirit knew, that he comes to ‘ de- 
stroy the works of the devil.’’ So he commands, and 
his word had authority even there, though the convul- 
sions and cries showed the unwillingness of the obedi- 
ence. Christ's word has 


bare 


power over matel ial 


things and revolted spirits. It is the very sign-manual 
of divinity that he speaks and it is done. The people 
might have drawn a deeper truth than they did from the 


miracle. ‘we know 


They recognized ‘*a new teaching ;’ 
that what it indicated was a present God, 
2. The scene in the sick-chamber. ‘The four original 


Mark 


disciples are mentioned by Mark, not by Luke. 
says that the house was that of ‘* Simon and Andrew ; 
Luke names Simon only. Luke, the physician, specifies 


Mark himself 
We note three steps in 


that it was ‘‘a great fever ;"' contents 
with simply calling it a fever, 
this sweet little domestic life. 


narrative of Christ in 


First, the sufferers’ relations ‘‘straightway tell him of 

To tell 
Jesus of our troubles is to pray him to deal with them, 
He desires us to tell him for our sakes, not for his. 
telling should follow 


her,’’ or, as Luke puts it, besought him for her. 


The 
‘straightway'’ on our knowing, 
and, whether in outward removal of the sorrow or not, 


his intervention will ‘straightway "' follow our telling. 


The second point is the healing, which Mark gives with 
special graphicness, by telling that Jesus ‘‘ took her by 
the hand, and raised her up. It was an act of sympa- 
thy, meant to show how he identified himself with the 


sick woman. It was an act intended to encourage her 
faith in his power. It was a parable of his whole work, 


take 


us, in being made like unto his breth- 


for ‘‘ verily not 


taketh hold of 


of angels doth he hold, but he 


ren, that he might lift them up from sickness, which but 


for him is unto death. The third point is the swift ser- 


vice of the healed woman. Her rising and at once min 


istering to them, probably by preparing the evening 


meal, shows the completeness of her recovery. The 


fever cast out by him left no weakness, and, though 


tis 
not the case that Christ's salvation takes away at once 
all consequences, In our characters, of forgiven sin, It 2s 
the case that he helps us to overcome ou 
The 


we are redeemed by Jesus, we are bound to take his 


lingering 


evils. healed woman's 


service teaches us that, if 


yoke upon us, and to use the health and strength 


by him for him. 


eiven 
3. The scene at the door. The people waited for sun- 
set that they might not break the sabbath. It was the 
work in the synagogue, rather than that in the house, 
the news of which flew like wildfire through the little 
town, and brought ‘‘ the whole city'’ to the door, with 
all their cripples and sick. Just such a scene may be 
witnessed still, when a medical missionary or traveler, 
with some medical appliances, comes to a Syrian vil- 
lage. How quickly people hear of, and flock to, the 
healer of the body! How slow they are to resort to the 
physician of souls! Christ is a great deal more ‘ popu- 
lar'' to-day for the good he does to material and social 
life than for his salvation 


from sin. 


Men run and be- 


seech him to exercise the former, and will not have the 


latter, even when he beseeches them to accept it. 

It had been a day of toil, but Jesus responded to the 
new calls, putting aside weariness, the desire for privacy, 
intercourse with the disciples. We do not sufficiently 


estimate the amount of hard work which he had to do, 


nor think enough of his example of the prosaic virtue of 


diligence. Still less do we copy, as we should, that 
sweet meekness of self-surrender, which never regarded 
any suppliant’s appeal as ill-timed, or intruding on his 
hours of recreation or repose. After such a day, he 
welcomed the crowds with their bustle and cries, and ex- 
hibition of sometimes loathsome infirmities and sores. 
What an inexhaustible fountain of pity, love, and heal- 
ing power, welled up in his heart! He healed-them all, 


and was none the less able to heal others. That multi- 
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tude taironging him is a mirror of a sick world, and that 
gift of health to every unit in the crowd is a prophecy of 
the saving power that flows from his cross, ‘‘ cnough for 
all, enough for each, enough forevermore."’ 

Fallowfield, Manchest ie keitg land. 


£2 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Casting out Devils 


HAVE read to weariness, not to use a stronger term, 


kind of 


physical sickness those said to be possessed of devils 


the theories of medical men as to what 


had, and to what errors the simple people were subject 
who attributed natural diseases to supernatural spirits. 
But these physicians never saw a case, nor a 


They do not agree. 


cure, 


It is just as well to remember that our whole Chris- 
tianity is based on a recognition of supernatural forces 
and persons, and that Christ, who had faced all kinds, 
knew what he was talking about when he that he 
cast out devils, and gave his disciples power to do so, 


said 


Since we believe holy men of old wrote as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, to whom they gladly gave 
themselves, it is easy to recognize that unholy men of 


old spake as they were moved by evil 


spirits to which 


they gladly gave themselves. ‘The body is naturally in- 


spired and used by its own appropriate spirit. It is a 
blessed and a horrible possibility that this spirit may ec- 
cept influences and possession to a greater or less degree 


As really 


really can 


from the Spirit supernal or spirits infernal. 
filled 
he be full of the devil. 


as man can be with the Spirit, so 
We are intluenced and possessed 
We are 


in liquor, in love, and the Scripture says in devils. 


by other men. Why not by beings not men ? 


The Scriptures precisely distinguish between the Devil 
and subordinate spirits called unclean (Mark 5 : 12-15). 
They appear in connection with Satan (Luke ri : 18). 
They are objects of worship (1 Cor. to: 20). They dis- 
turb physical, mental, and moral being (Luke 13: 11, 
16; Mark 7 : 25; Matt. 12 : 45). 


This unclean spirit, not the Devil, cried out in his own 


interest, not in the man’s (v. 24). Christ addressed 


him, not the man. He said to the spirit, ‘* Be muzzled,"’ 
the same word he said to a malignant power of the air 


in the storm when it sought to destroy both the sleeping 


Christ and the affri ‘hted ci ciples in the sea (Mark 4: 
2()) Mark clearly distinguishes ( 32) between dis- 
eased and possessed peopl 

\fter casting out the unclean spirit, whose possessor 
had brought it to the synagogue, he healed the sick 
singly ( 21) and in a multitude after the sun was set, 
and the sabbath day ended, so that the Sabbatarians 


could bring them (v. 32). 


Notice that brotherly ‘took her by 


hter (Mark 5 :: 41) Put his 


the hand."’ 
Jairus’s dau hand on the 
leper (Matt. 8 3) Put clay on eyes (John g : 15). 
Put hands on infants (Mark to : 16), ete. 

Does Christ 


give power over demons now? Yes, most 


certainly over those that are in ourselves. 


Cniv 


rsity Park, Colo. 
“4% %&% 
The Lesson 


By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


in Every-Day Life 


ai TRAIGHTWAY " (v. 21). 


directness 


There was a wonderful 
did. Not 
When there 
was anything to be done, he did at once, and with- 


about everything He 


bruskness and abruptness, but directness. 


out any wavering. This is a characteristic 


of greatest 


minds. ‘The father of the 


present Tsar wanted a rail- 


road built across Russia. The engineers pointed out the 
obstacles on their maps, and tried to hold a long dis- 
Ihe old Tsar took a rule, laid it 


across the map from one terminal to another, and drew 


cussion about routes. 


his pencil along it. ‘* Build it like that!"’ he said. 

} Dd 

Little men dodge around obstacles like ants. Mean 
no 

men creep around them like snakes. But big, true- 

hearted, courageous men ‘‘take a bee line.’ ‘* The 


curve is the line of beauty, but straight is the line of 


duty.”’ 
Astonished at his teaching (v. 22). Of course, they 


were, and still are, at the teaching of any man who goes 


straight to the heart of things as he did. 


For he was as 
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direct in his teachings as in his doings. Jesus was 
always looking for the ‘* heart’’ of the thing. His mind 
went straight to fhe mark. He swe pt away all the mists 
in an instant, and made his hearer ec just what he 
saw. No nd then we meet a man who talks about 
things SO simply that we ay, Wl in the world didn't 
I say that myself? It lay on the very surface, and yet I 


overlooked it."’ Benjamin Franklin and Abraham Lin- 
} 


coln had away of thus seeing and saying what every 


one else overlooked in the realm of scientific and prac- 


tical affairs. Some men are gifted with this power at 


birth, but any one can acquire something of it if he will 


only believe that the ‘ heart’’ of the subject is the thing 


to look for. 


What have we to do with thee ? (v. 24.) 1 suppose they 


felt just as thieves do when they are stealing sheep, and 


don’t want to have anything to do with the farmer. On 


1 
sneaked a 


last Halloween night the boys down-town had 


wagon out of some one barn, and were pushing it 


through the street. Suddenly one of them ca 


‘«Cop,"’ and the crowd stampeded. They 
man 


to have anything to do with a policemar What a queer 


fecling it is that makes us squirm and wriggle when we 


are in the presence of people whom we have wronged, or 


who know our evil deeds! We are often foolish and 
wicked enough to try to overcome it ; but, if we did, 
society and government would both go down. It is upon 


You 
take that feeling out of men, and it would be like taking 


that one little feeling that both of them are built. 


the attraction of gravitation out of the universe. I-very- 


thing would go to smash. A boy who can look any one 


whom he has wronged in the face without ‘ squirming 


is a bad boy, and you'd better ‘watch out"’ for his 
As long as he dodges and tremble nd n't like to 
have anything to do with those he has wronged, there i: 
some hope for him. ; 

And {when the fever left hes / / 
them (v. 31). It was a beautiful thing to see n 
begin, the instant she was healed, to mut to the 
wants of those whom she found around her rhe in- 
stant you let an old hen out of the coop where she and 
her litthe chickens have been imprisoned hie on 


] 


scratching the ground to find worm 


old Uncle George into any garden on top of earth, and 

he would have as instantly gone to pulling weeds. Most 

shirks. If we had ke this poor 
1 


woman, we should have wanted to sit around a few days 


of us are been sick, li 


art had people bring us flowers and congratulations. 


But she got up, and went straight to work helping to 


make others happy. It was probably an instinct with her 


but it can be cultivated by any one who feels that 


the primal duty. 


‘¢ service '’ 1 

All the city was § door (Vv. 33). 
This scene reveals the opposite phase of human nature. 
Here you see crowds of people rushing to be helped. 
When the impulse to be helpful gets to be as swift as the 
instinct to be helped, then the kingdom of Christ will 
Does 


no farther out of the 


really have come. that seem impossible? It is 


attainment of civilization to-day 


than the present state of ‘* helpfulness’’ was beyond the 


conception of primitive man. ‘The mutual service and 


self-sacrifice of a ‘Christian home"’ is absolutely be- 
yond the * bounds of probability ’’ to a genuine savage. 
No, this attainment is not impossible. The day will 
come when people will rush to the help of all sorts of 


helplessness, as they now run to take people off a wrecked 


By the 
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about Jesus, he wrote them out into a book, the Gospel 
Mark. 


rapidly over the story down to the place where Peter and 


according to St. In this first chapter he goes 


John, come in, and after that his 


Andrew, James and 
story is full. 

In our lesson he tells of Jesus’ showing his wonderful 
three ways. 
Where did he go on 


First, he had tea hing power, 


What did he do? 
and they felt 


the sabbath 


What did the people 
that 


aime teaching power is in his words 


think? Ile spoke right out, every 


word was true, ‘The 


as we study them to-day. 


Then he had cleansing power. Here was a man with 


an unclean spirit in him, something that turned him 


away from God, and held him fast. Was it too strong 
tor Je us: No; 


vower, Jesu 


with the quiet, firm command of one 


peaks, and the evil 


i 


thing 
cannot hold an evil so bad and so 
trong but Jesus can overcome it, if we let him 

before the Master 


What 


t 


bear it, 


ickness pave way 


Disease and y 
healing power. Who was sick? With what 
did Jesus do? If it had been best for her to 
Does he know 


could he have helped her to do that 


what help we need? Has he power ? 


Trenton, N\. /. 
% 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs" 


“Hear the footstey f Jesus.”’ Psalm 119 : 33-40. 
Only Jesus, blessed Jesus 173 + 25-3 
1} rm, O Lord, in days of ole | elite - o 

I 3 
O e contrite nners fren Psalm 11 3-9 
] thy me call 4 16! 2-4.) 
| !, | hear of showers of blessing.’ Psalm 51 : 6-18. 
Phrov h Him, who all our cknes felt » Ft 3 si 
— chattiaa . ,  §6=—6s PORIM «547 *: 1-81. 
Ileal me, O my Saviour, heal.’’ 21g: 1-5 


“<2 4% 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—What claims did Christ make for himself 
Nazareth ? 
Why were they enraged ? 

Why did Christ 
What was Christ's custom 


What gave Christ's 
| 


in the synagogue at iow did the 


people receive his words ? 


1. POWER OVER MEN (vs. 


2%, 22). 
make Capernaum his home? 


in regard to synagogue attendance ? 


teaching its authority? What were some of the faults 
of the scribes’ teaching ? 
2, POWRR OVER DEMONS (\ 23-28) What were 


pirits What reasons are there for 


thinking that demonic possession was more than 
itv’? Why must 
What had 


should crv, ‘‘ Let us alone’’ ? 


insan- 
sin have been at the bottom of such an 


infliction : Christ done, that the demon 


Why did Christ silence 
the demon's testimony to his divinity? Compare this 
ting out of demons with the other 
records of similar miracles. 

3. POWER DISEASES (vs. 29-34).—From what 


OVER 
town had Simon and Andrew removed to Capernaum ? 
(John 1:44.) Why did Christ take the sick woman by 
What fact proves the reality and complete- 


Why did the crowd increase at 


sunset How many cf the sick did €hrist heal ? (Matt. 
$8 :16.) What miracle Why was it to have been 
expected that Christ would be able to work miracles ? 
lor what reasons did he do his wonderful works ? 

os 


Lesson Plan 


Topic: A Day’ 


s Work with the Sick 
Anslysis 

I. | 6WwC t IN THI NAGOC 

1. The Synagogue Service: 


hout t heir synagogues (Matt. 4 : 23). 


2. The Authoritative Teaching: 


3. The Startling Outcry: 


Vol. 42, No. 7 


4. The Effective Command: 


( c out oll _ The unclean spivit came out (25, 26). 
He said unto them, Go (Matt 
Hold thy peace, and come out of him (Luke 4: 3 


5- The Widespread Amazement : 


They we dl i rsud (27). 
The multitudes were astonished 


lhe y marvelled 


Matt 7: 28) 


and held their peace (Luke 


| 20 : 26). 


6. The Extending Fame: 


The report of him went out straightway everywhere (28). 
Phe report of him went forth into all Svria (Matt. 4: 24). 
A fame went out... through all the region (Luke 4: 14). 


Il, WORK IN THE HOME (vs. 29-31). 
1. The Place : 

The house of Simon and Andrew (2 
Jesus was 
Iie... entered into the house of Simon (Luke 4 : 38). 


come into Peter house 


The Patiert : 


S) n he's mt erd f a fever (30). 
Ile sa s wife mother n ck of a fever (Matt. 8 : 14). 
Ss ns wife's mother was holden with a great fever (Luke 4 : 38). 


Li - oe Zz, } nd thefever left he (31). 
1 hed her } ! { I f (Matt. 8:15). 
Ife stood over her, and rebuked the fever (Luke 4: 39). 


WI. WORK AT THE WAYSIDE (vs. 32-34). 


1. Sufferers Brought: 


Thev brought w hi that were 2). 





Pheyvy brought unto him many possessed with devils (Matt 16). 
All they that had any sick brought them (luke 4: 4o 
2. Crowds Assembled: 
W// the city was ered t ther at the dovr (33). 
There followed him great multitude Matt. 4 
Thou seest the multitude thronging thee (Mark 31 
3. Healing Ministered: 
Ile cast out the spirits with a word Matt. & 19). 
He laid his hands on... them, and healed them (Tuk 1: 4O 


The Great Worker at his Work. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER The Son of man came 
A Mark 10: 45. 


Pore FOR THE QUARTER 


Nol lo be ministered unto, Cul lo min le? 


& 





ros Luke 13: 10-17 Healing in the synagogue. 
Wrp.—M 23-34. ‘The word of power 
PuUR Mitt. 12: 14-28. Satan cast out. 
Rk Acts 16: 14-18 Ihe power of Christ's name. 
SAI | j2: 1-9 lhe promised Healer 
SUN Heb. 4: 12-16. A sympathetic Saviour. 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Assvuciation. ) 


Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 


PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts E. P. St. John, New York 


Mrs. R. B. Preuszner, Kansas Minnie Ailen, Alabama 
Mrs. G.H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania 


1. Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Il. Title for this Week’s Story: How Jesus Spent a 
Sabbath. 
HI. Golden Text: slnd he healed many that were sick.— 
Mark 1: 34. 
IV. Results Sought: 
I. 


Increased love for the Sabbath. 


2. More regular attendance at church and 
Sund chool 

3. Special deeds of | ne on the Sabbath. 

V. Suggested Starting-Points: 

1, Get some Sunday-morning experiences from 
the children ¢ pha Ing helpfulnes to 
moticl nd othe 
ave the children i the a cam 
So! (publi hee the DBlackmer l- 
sic Compan 11 J Indiana Street, 
Chi ro, Il. Price, one ce t per coy ) 

3. Get childre: experiences of ir hap- 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


CENTRAL THOUGH 


iow to Have a Happy Sunday. 
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1, PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 
Have the children tell some of their experiences of 


We are yuing to 


the happiest Sunday they ever spent. us 


jearn to-day how to make Sunday the brightest and sun- 


niest day of all the week. It ought to be the very hap- 


piest, and may be, if we only learn how to make it so, 
Our story is about a happy sabbath day that Jesus 
spent. What do you think made it so happy? We 
will see. 

2, Til LESSON STORY, 


The lesson to-day affords us a much needed opportu- 
nity of teaching a lesson on Sabbath observance. In 
doing this we must remember that we are dealing, not 
with adults, but with children. It is manifestly impos- 
More- 


over, if we urge upon them the same activities in which 


sible for them to spend the day as Jesus did. 


‘¢a delight, hon- 


we shall not make the day 


it. 


we engage, 


orable’*’ in their thoug] True Sabbath keeping is a 


matter of spirit, and not of form. ‘The idea that young 


children must sit quietly and engage in no form ef. play 


has given place to a more rational view, Play is as 


much a necessity in the child's life on Sunday as any 


other day. Moreover, if the day is not made a happy 
one to him, its influence is directly harmful. 

There is a real danger, however, if this principle is 
The child is ly influenced by 
outward observances and forms. In character building 


wrongly applied. great 


they are of more value to him than to the adult. Hence 


the day should not be one of thoughtless and unguided 


pleasure. Kirst of all, it should be different from other 


days of the week. ‘The simple plays and occupations of 


the child should belong especially to that day, and 


The child 


undue weariness 


should, as far as possible, embody its spirit. 


should also, as far as he can without 
and discomfort, take part in the formal worship of the 
day. With these things in mind, let us bring the lesson 
to the class. 


The following four divisions see: 


n to sum up the ac- 
tivities of the day 
1. He went to the synagogue and took part in the 
worship. 
2. He cured the man with the evil spirit. 


3. He healed Peter's wife’s mother of the fever. 
4. He healed many that were sick. 
The lesson story may be told to the class with the 


those details which 
Avoid 
erence to the unclean spirit, speaking of the demoniac 
If told, 


children will gain something from the spirit of the story, 


emphasis placed upon the action and 


will be most interesting to the scholars. ref- 


simply as one who was ill. well doubtless the 


although for the most part the events are beyond their 


experience. But now we must try to present the truth 


in terms of their own life, and suggest activities in which 


all may engage. 


3. The Treva Emrnasizen, 

Why was this a happy day for Jesus? Yes, it was be- 
cause he was doing the things which pleased God and 
made others happy. If we could do just the same 
things to-day, don’t you think we would be happy? I 
wonder if we can. Let us see. What was the first 
thing Jesus did? Yes, he always went to church on 
the sabbath. Wecan do that. Last Sunday we were 
talking about why we went to church and what we do 
there. Review briefly last week's lesson, emphasizing 
the spirit of wo ship. 

What time do we go to church ? Do we always have 
pleasant things to do the rest of the time ? Let e tell 
you what some little friends of mine do some Sunday 
afternoons. They have a Sund schoo The doll 
are the scholars, and they re the t ( Cheir 
father | given them a little blackboan lL they 
teach the lesson the way the teacher does at the church 
Sometimes their mother listens to the little teacher. 

Vhat did Jesus do beside going to church? The 
Golden Text tells us How happy we should be if we 
could Lice ck people cll! Can ar ot do it 
Is there inytl ne we can do to he p | peopic 


dis: ipl 


i 
into the £ 
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and the vines and the flowers. Perhaps some time to- 
day your father or mother can talk to you about the 
birds, and tell you how God takes care of them. I am 


clad when 


sure our heavenly Father is g we are happy 


because of the flowers and the other beautiful things he 


has made. He likes to have us taik of them and enjoy 
them. Last Sunday we found that that was one way to 
worship him, 

Other suitable Sunday occupations may be suggested. 
An important practical lesson may be taught by sug- 
gesting helpfulness to mother in the Sunday morning 
duties. 

Close with the thought that God wants Sunday to bea 


happy day for every one. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 





Prepara ( t 
for Le } Su 
Story | Experience 


VItt. 


1. Oriental 


Pictures for the Children 

House. 

2. Jesus Healing the Sick, by Hoffman. 

3. Christ Healing the Sick, by Schonherr. 

(No. 1 is from The Sunday School ‘Times picture sup- 
For information as to this 


be fi 


plement. and the other pic- 


tures, see leaflet, which will irnished free by the 


Editor. 


iX. 


Is ‘A 


Blackboard Illustrations 


1. The wore HAPPY SUNDAY?’ m be written on 


ay 


the blackboard before the children assemble or as the 


lesson is introduced. 
2. As you speak of worship, write the words ‘‘ wor- 


blac kboard 


your own, if possible. 


and sketch the 


picture of a cl 


SHIP GOD,"’ in or pin to a 
iurch, 
3. As you speak of helpfulness to the sick or to 


mother, sketch or pin to board a picture of a modern 














house, and add the words ‘* HELP OTHE! 

4. At the proper time, pin pictures of birds and flow- 
ers to the board, and write the rds ‘* ENJOY GOD'S 
WORKS.” 

WORSHIP ENJOY HELP 
] I 
Hir e of 
I r H . 
GOD GOD'S WORKS OTHERS 
fEprror’s Notr.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. | 
“2% % . 


For the Junior Teacher 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


— a. Matthe 14-1 Mark 1 : 21-34 
Luke 4: 31-4! 
Point of contact, childre sicknesses and their doc 
t \sk ] ! l! the ci h; e bee cl 
briefly let one or tw tell hat ailed then Ask 
hethe the had do tor ]) 1 the cde tor cure them 
at once d pert ‘ ere ( yme t ( ett 
el Lhe ’ the ri { if hat Je us 
( hat e « in Capernat Make the story as 
\ ( p ‘ 
The Lesson Story 
é na e in Capernaum, and the 
t ( ) ( \ once thie vere disturbed 
ild « | looked to see tw that 
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his disciples into Peter's house. There they found 
Peter's mother-in-law sick with a high fever. Jesus 
went to her soon, and rebuked the fever, and took her 


by the hand and lifted her up. At once she 


as ever, and began to keep house as usual, 


was as well 


That same day, as the sun was setting, a great crowd 
of people was seen going through the streets of the city, 
some limping, some helped by their friends, some car- 


ried on stretchers. They all wended their way to Peter's 


house. ‘There, in front of his door, they stopped. Then 


Jesvs came out of the door. He looked at that throng 


of sufferers, and then touched one, or spoke to another, 


and, as soon as he touched or spoke, the disease, what- 


ever it was, left them, and they were as well as they had 


ever been. So he passed through that multitude, and, 


when he got through, all were well. Mark, they were 


they went back to their 


not better, but well. Then 
homes, and Jesus went back into the house. 
: 


Chat night 


the 


was a strange one in Capernaum, for, for 


first time in its history, there were no sick people 


there, and no nurse 
called 


had come to that town as no town ever had 


sat up all 


at 


night watching, and no 


doctors were up midnight. Such a blessing 
before, and 


none has ever had since. 


Applying the Lesson 
Ought not the people of Capernaum to have been 
did ? And 


very 


grateful to Jesus for what he Surely. how 


best could they have shown him that they were truly 
grateful? By doing what he wanted them to do, and 
trying to live the lives that he wished them to live. Did 
they do this? No; they accepted his gifts of healing, 
and went on living their old sinful lives. Of course, 
this was all wrong. But, while we condemn them for 


their sinful course, let us look to see whether we 


Has God 


are not 


following their example. blessed us in any 


way ? Surely. 


Here let the teacher all out the various blessings that 


the scholars have received. Life and health, and food 


and raiment, and homes, and loved ones, we all have. 
Then there is the blessing of education, and of oppor- 
If we were to write out all 


it 


tunity, which we all possess. 
take sheets and 
Well, 


But it is very possible that there are those in this very 


the blessings that we receive, would 


sheets of paper. Are we grateful? some 


are, 


class who have not to-day even thanked God for what he 


has given them. ‘Then there are others who do not do 


what they know God wants them to do. See, then, it is 


very possible that we are like those ungrateful folk in 
Capernaum, who did not prove that they appreciated 
what Jesus did for them. To call any one ‘‘ungrate- 
ful’’ is a hard thing, and yet there are many in every 
school who deserve this reproach, Are you one of 
them? For, if you are, you ought this very day to con- 
fess your ingratitude, and change in your attitude 


towards your heavenly Father. 


Questions 
To be Assigned tn Advance.—Give some other mira- 
cles that Jesus wrought in Capernaum. See Matthew 
9 : 27-30; also Matthew 9 : 32-34 ; also Matthew 8 : 5- 


13; also Matthew 9 : 23-26. What did Jesus say about 


See Matthew 


Capernaum later on in his life ? fa: 2% 


orl in the Class. —\NVhat happened once while 
Jesus was in the synagogue? What did Jesus do to the 
poor demoniac To whose house did Jesus go in Ca- 
pernaum? Whom did he heal there? What kind of 
people came to Peter's house towards sunset? What 
lid Jesus do for them all? 
] \ I \ t { { ‘ tions 
f pict 1 other for 
» follow Dr. Sel r’s helj 
‘ free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day 5S 01] Time 
Vew Vork City 
“2% % 


For the Intermediate Teacher 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 
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°f } ’ 
show us how, if we would follow in his steps, we should 


keep the Lord's Day. 


Bible Material 


1. Jesus teaches in the synagogue at Capernaum 
(Mark 1 ;: 21, 22; Luke 4 : 31, 32). 

2. Jesus heals a demoniac (Mark 1 : 23-28; Luke 4 
33-37 

3. Jesus heals Peter's mother-in-law (Matt. 8 : 14,15; 


Mark 1 : 29-31 ; Luke 4 : 38, 39). 


4. Jesus heals multitudes at his home on sabbath 
evening (Matt. 8 : 16, 17; Mark 1 : 32-34; Luke 4 
38-41). 

General Preparation 
1. Jesus in the Synagogue. That was the Jews’ 


meeting-house. He regularly attended public worship 


(Luke 4 : 16). 


Sunday-schools than of our church services. 


The services were more like those of our 
The Scrip- 
tures were read, translated, and comments made on the 
Jesus was a Sabbath-school teacher (John 


passages, 


18 : 20), and taught his disciples to do likewise. 

Jesus conquered the evil spirit who interrupted the 
ervices. He arrayed the kingdom of God, which he 
came to establish, against the kingdom of Satan, and 
proved the presence and power of the one by overthrow 
ing the other (Luke 11 : 17 He preached that the 


20). 
kingdom of God was at hand, and offered deliverance 
He addressed the evil spirit 


The 


by name, and recognized him also a 


from the kingdom of evil. 


being controlling the man. unclean spirit 


the 


ais a 
called 
Holy One of God. 


him 
Ihe testimony was true, but Jesus 
would not allow evil spirits to be witnesses to his truth. 
Ife delivered the man by his word of power. 

The amazed hearers said, ‘‘ Whatis this ?’’ The news 
went abroad that Jesus of Nazareth, by the utterance of 


new truth, could conquer Satan (Mark 1 : 27, 28). 


2. Jesus in the /fouse. Ue was prompt in sabbath 
duties, He went ‘straightway to the synagogue 
(Mark 1 : 21), and when the service was over he went 
‘*straightway '’ home (v. 29). He looked with com- 
passion on Peter's wife's mother, as he had on the man 
with the evil spirit. But, while he did not touch the 
man, he touched the sick woman's hand, and raised 


her up (Mark 1 : 31). She rose restored, and attended 


to the needs of Jesus and his friends. ‘The home where 


is always especially attrac- 


Sickness 


he is a welcome guest 


Day. 


always the direct consequence of sin ; 


tive on the Lord's is by no means 


entered 
| 


came that they may have life, and that they may have 


but ‘* sin 


into the world, and death by sin.’’ Christ. said, 


The earth is yet to be, through the 
of 


it abundantly.”’ 


the scene of the fulfilment 
24). 


3. Jesus tt the Community. 


presence of Christ in it, 


Isaiah's prophecy (Isa. 33 
' When the people heard 
that Jesus had that day delivered a man from an evil 
spirit, and cured a woman of a great fever, they brought 
their sick and distracted ones before him ; and at his 
word demons fled, at his touch diseases vanished, in his 
The 


of Jesus was felt in the city, as it had been in the syna- 


presence hope, love, courage, revived. presence 
gogue and the home, making the sabbath radiant with 


hallowed memories. 


Reference Literature 


[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of th 
course, but is merely supplemental A leaflet giving information as to 
these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times 


On demons and their treatment by Christ, see Gilbert 
(192-199). Stalker 
(9% 76-83). Farrar 


(I, chap. 17). 


On Jesus as a miracle - worker, 


On the sabbath in Capernaum, 


Suggestive Questions 
1. Jesus at Public Worshtp. 


Did Jesus habitually 


attend the synagogue ? (Luke 4: 16.) What impression 
did he make by his teaching, and why? (Mark t ; 22.) 
What was the subject of his teaching ? (Mark 1: 14, 15.) 

2. Jesus Conquering Evil Spirits. WNat title did the 
evil spirit give to Jesus? (Mark 1 : 24.) What harm 


did the evil spirit do tothe*man ? What power did Jesus 


exercise over the evil spirit? (Mark 1 : 27.) What was 
the new teaching ? 
3. Jesus at Home. 


Jesus was staying ? (Luke 4 


Who was sick in the house where 
38.) How was he moved 
to cure her? What did she do in gratitude for his kind- 
ness ? 

4. Jesus as a Citizen. What claim had the people of 


Capernaum on Jesus to heal them ? Why did they seek 
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How was he able to heal them? 


(Matt. 8 : 17.) 


him for that purpose ? 
At what cost to himself did he do this ? 
What 


to our neighbors ? 


duties do we owe to our church? to our home? 


Suggestive Topics 
To follow in the steps of Jesus we must worship God 
if 


Jesus taught ; overcome evil by Christ's word of power ; 


in his church ;_ teach, we have opportunity, what 


minister and receive ministries in the home in his 


spirit ; and render loving service to neighbors in need. 
A leaflet 


using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 


[Eprror’s Nore, suggesting useful methods of 


list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 

request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 
Poston, 

¥ 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Day of Miracles,at Capernaum 


Matthew 8 : 14-17; Mark 1: 21-34; Luke 4 : 31-41. 


I THis GENERAL PREPARATION, 


{|For each member of the Bible class. ] 

After coming to Capernaum, and inviting to his fel- 
lowship the four disciples, Jesus spent a memorable 
sabbath there preparatory to beginning an active evan- 
Galilee (Mark I : 39; 


gelization in the synagogues of 


Matt. 4: 23). Both Mark and Luke describe the events 
of the day in detail, perhaps as a good specimen of the 
constant activity of the Master at this time, and of the 
varied experiences which he met. The two Gospel wri- 
ters agree in their descriptions of the day, each con- 
Compare, for instance, 


32-34 4 


tributing certain minor details. 
Mark 1 : 26 
40-41. 

The significant facts in this common narrative are (1) 


with Luke 4 : 35, or 1 with 


the striking impression produced upon the listening 
multitude by the personality and utterances of Jesus, in 
such contrast to those of their rabbis ; (2) the testimony 
of these unprejudiced hearers to the reality of the driving 
out of the unclean spirit ; (3) the cure of Peter's mother- 
in-law ; (4) the great throng of patients and onlookers at 
eventide ; (5) the great willingness of Jesus to heal ; (6) 
his refusal to permit the public testimony to his sonship 
by the demons. 

Luke, in verse 40, emphasizes the tender sympathy of 


Jesus in this work. He did not heal e7 masse, but one 


by one. It was only incidentally a demonstration of 
power it was mainly a manifestation of love and 
goodness, 

Peter, when preaching to Cornelius (Acts 10 : 38), 


described in a nutshell such a healing ministry as Jesus 


now began. It is interesting for us to note especially 


the moral element in this healing. Jesus seems to con- 


sider his miracles as religious acts, as victories of God 


over Satan, ol goodness over evil. 


The narrative as given in Mark 1 : 21-34 sets before 
the reader all essential details. 
Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 


The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 
For fuller information about | ks leaflet, which will be mailed free 
the Edit 


Excellent remarks, each sympathetic, but from very 
opposite points of view, on the question of the miracles 
of Jesus, their 
Stalker, ‘‘ Life’’ 


purpose and character, are given by 


(22 76-83), and Stapfer, ‘‘ Jesus Christ 


during his Ministry’’ (chap. 5). <A finer discussion 
still is given by Fairbairn, ‘‘Studies'’ (chap. 9). Fora 
full discussion of the demoniac cures, see Bruce, ‘‘ The 


Miraculous Element in the Gospels '"’ (154-157 and 172- 
Life ’’ 


subject with equal fulness and reverence. 


1gt). Gilbert, ‘* Student's (192-206), treats the 
An excellent 
book to read ata sitting bearing on the usual experiences 


of Jesus during his active ministry, is Delitzsch’s «A 


Day in Capernaum’"’ (Funk & Wagnalls). All lives of 
Jesus treat this particular day in detail,— Edersheim 
(I, 478-488), Farrar (chap. 17), Geikie (chap. 33), Weiss 


(II, chap. 6, 7) 
If. 
[To be a 


of the class 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscussION. 


lotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members I'he references in the brackets are to other lesson 


helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times ] 
1. The First Sabbath of the Active Ministry. (1.) 
What impression do we gain from the Gospels regarding 
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(2. ) May 


we fairly suppose that Jesus, at the synagogue in the 


the extent of Jesus’ activity on this sabbath ? 


morning, preached in the manner illustrated by Luke 
4 ; 16-22? [Dunning : Gen. Prep., 1, 4 1.] 

2. The Man with the Unclean Spirit. (3.) By what 
other descriptive term does Mark allude to this sort of 
VS. 32, 34- War. 
(4.) How was the fact of possession made 
of (5-) How did 
Jesus deal with such cases, and with what result ? { Dun. 
q > 


trouble ? (vs. 32, 34.) [Critical Notes : 
4] 
in 


ren: § 


certain the case these victims ? 


ning ; Gen. Prep., 1, McLaren: 1, ¥ 2; last T-] 
3. The Early Miracles of (6.) What was 


probably his leading motive at this time in performing 


eSUS. 


these miracles of healing ? [Long : last . 
(7-) In what light did Matthew (Matt. 8 


McLaren : 2.] 
17) seem to 
regard them? (8.) What results were actually gained 
through them ? 
4. The Personality of the Master. 
the narrative how it was both impressive and winning, 
centration of his Life. 


(9.) Show from 


5. The Con (10.) Comparing 


Matthew 4 : 23 with this sample sabbath, try to realize 


and state the ideals, spirit, methods, and multitudinous 
activity, of his every-day life at this time. 


IV. Some LEADING THouGuts. 


For general discussion under the direction of the leader 


With what enthusiasm and power Jesus begins his 
Galilean work. 


Jesus dared to be himself, and to give forth his best 


to those who listened. A rabbi rarely ventured to ex- 


press his own convictions. It was an emancipation 


proclamation. 


He did not care for the testimony of those who were 


evil. 
[Eprror’s Nore,—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con. 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 


bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 
Vale University. 
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Work and Workers 
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How the Student Missionary Volun- 
teers Impressed an Englishman 


By Professor John H. Bernard, D.D. 


NE of the most remarkable developments ofactive 


Christianity among the students at our universi- 
ties during the past few years has been the growth of the 
Student Volunteer Missionary Union. Whatever may 


be thought of ‘‘ undenominationalism '’ and ‘* united 


platforms "' in Christian enterprise, here is a vast organi- 
zation of eager young men and women banded together 
with no other bond of union than this, that they are all 
pledged, if God permit, to undertake the work of mis- 
sions to the heathen, in connection with the particulit 
And, after 


making all possible allowance for the dangers of hasty 


religious body whose principles they avow. 


pledges, and of the substitution of sentiment for rea 
soned conviction, no impartial observer can doubt that 
the work of the Student Volunteers in enkindling Chris- 
The 


institutions 


tian enthusiasm has been marvelously successful. 


movement has touched twelve hundred 


among eleven different nations, and there have been en- 
rolled, according to the last report, over sixteen hundred 
Ireland 


Britain and 


alone, exclusive of those in America, Africa, China, and 


student volunteers from Great 
Japan. 
The of held in 


Exeter Hall, London, during the first week of this yeaf, 


second conference the Union was 
and the spectacle was a very wonderful and _ inspiring 
one. The great hall was filled with vast audiences day 
after day, and for many sessions each day, filled, for the 
most part, with young people, before whom life was 


opening out in fairest promise. 


Three things were especially notable. First, the 
presence on the same platform of so many distinguished 
representatives of various religious denominations 


Churchmen and Nonconformists, Baptists and Congre 
Methodists, Estab 
lished Church of England and the Established Church 
of Scotland, 


to name, spoke with one voice 


gationalists, Presbyterians and the 


and many others whom there is not room 


as to the need of hee 
1 will frankly 


thendom and the duty of Christendom. 
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February 17, 1g00 
confess, for myself, that I did not think beforehand that 
such unanimity was to be expected. It seemed to teach 
once more the lesson that to work towards the fulfilment 
of the prayer, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,"’ is the surest way 
to reach the ideal of that other prayer, ‘‘ Thy will be 
done,’’ when the church shall be manifested visibly to 
the world as one, in accordance with her Lord's own 
petition (John 17 : 21), 

The second thing which struck me was the tone of 
eager expectation which characterized the addresses of 
Old 


rule, over sanguine about the ideals of young people. 


several of the older speakers. men are not, asa 
They have seen too many fine plans come to naught, 
despite thought and labor and prayer, to commit them- 
selves readily to new undertakings. And yet it was cu- 
rious to notice that the speeches, for the most part, 
which appealed to the emotions of the audience, and the 
spee hes also which were most full of hope, were deliv- 
The 
Bishop of Newcastle's burning words as to the motto of 


ered by men long past the enthusiasms of youth, 

the Union, ‘‘ The evangelization of the world in this 
generation,’’ and as to the determination of the student 
volunteers that every region of the world shall have heard 
of the cross and the Crucified before the year A.D. 1950, 
could not be interpreted by any critic, however cynical, 
And 
more remarkable still was the address of the aged Arch- 


as the outcome of rash or inexperienced zeal. 


bishop of Canterbury, who spoke with the passion and 
glow of youth, whose great position of itself lent a weight 
to his words, but whose impressive earnestness did still 
more to keep his audience spellbound. The saying of 
the prophet about young men seeing visions and old 
men dreaming dreams is capable of an interpretation 
not altogether complimentary to the insight or the zeal 
of the aged, but certainly, at the Exeter Hall conference, 
it was the old men who saw the visions, though I do not 
mean to suggest that the young men were only dreaming 


] 


dreams. The old men spoke as an old man wrote in 


the apostolic age: ‘‘ This is the victory which overcom- 
eth the world, even your faith’’ (1 John 5 : 4). 

And thirdly, what was most impressive of all, was the 
restrained enthusiasm of the hearers. One expects that 


heer their favorite speaker, and one fears 


that young women may exhibit outward sign 


young men will « 
ot emotion 


if their hearts are touched. But there was no indication 


among the audience of unbalanced judgment or senti 


mental extravagance, so far as I could perceive. Row 


hall, 


it was a wonderful sight, 


after row of eager faces in the body of the looking 


up at the platform, not to be 
forgotten, 
lofty 


down to the listener in the 


for the faces were all lit up with the light of a 


And -yet, ie youthful president 


purpose, from t 


back row, there seemed to be 
nothing of hasty or tinthinking on unreasoned sentiment. 
offered There were no 


No applause was allowed o1 


manifestations of emotion, despite the thrilling words 
which were spoken. Any one who has observed howa wave 
of sympathy sweeps across a great assembly when their 
hearts have once been touched will 


understand how re 


markable was this self-discipline. It was the outward 
and visible token of the sanctified common sense which 
had organized, and was responsible for, the great con- 
ference of 1899. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
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Sunday-School Week and Decision 
Day in Philadelphia 


By Marion Lawrance 


HEY go together, and have come to stay in this 


great city. Much planning is done long in ad- 
vance. The last Sunday in January is set for Decision 
Day each year. On the Sunday prior to that, the min 
Isters are asked to preach appropriate sermons. Some- 
thing like two hundred of them did it this year. 

During the ‘* Week,"’ interesting meetings were held 


In allof the twenty districts into which the city is divided. 


In the afternoon, one hour was given to primary and 
inior workers and mothers, followed by a children’s 
meeting The choicest workers in the city—chiefly 
ladies—had charge of these meetings, which were usu 
ally largely attended. The children's meetings often 


ran into the hundreds. At night were two addresses, 


one on progress and one on evangelization. There were 
about forty of these meetings in all, sometimes six being 


in progress at once. 
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‘¢Week”’ 
County Convention, 


The concluded on Saturday with the 


which the workers consider the 


best in their history. Decision Day was quite generally 
observed, and it is stated that about five thousand schol- 
ars decided for Christ. Some schools, where they espe- 
cially prepared for and expected results, were richly 
blessed. The spirit of earnestness and prayerfulness 
has been a great blessing to all the churches and 
Ss¢ hools, 


Philadelphia 
“2% %& 


Student Missionary There is every reason why the Sun- 


Lecture Course 
in Chicago 


day-school extension work should ap- 
peal to the student of the home 
With The 


Sunday-school Union opened a Saturday lectureship 


missionary field. this in mind, American 


n 


Room 3, Central Young Men's Christian Association 


suilding continue to 


in Chicago on January 27, to 
April 7. 
B. F. Jacobs and F. G. 
Charles D. Meigs, W. C. 


Miss Mary E. Ensign, and Miss Alice Jacobs, are among 


The course was opened by short lectures by 
Miss Mabel Hall, 
Pearce, Miss Mary Barnes, 


Ensign. 


the Sunday-school workers announced to speak. Pri- 


mary, normal, and home-class work, are treated, and 


all phases of the missionary work are also included. 


“~“% % 


Books and Uriters 


Professor Maspero’s Great 
Work Completed * 
industry Professor NI; 


| OR learning and 
epoch-making series on the 


r per ys 


‘* History of the 


Ancient Peoples of the Classic FEast’’ deserves to be 
called monumental. The third and concluding volume 
of the great work is now before the public. The first 


volume was entitled, in the English translation, The 


Dawn of Civilization. It brought the history of the Ori 


ent down to the times when the shepherd kings were 
reigning in Egypt, the dynasty of Khammurabi in Baby- 


] 


lonia, and the earliest priest kings in Assyria. The sec 


ond volume, The Struggle of the Nations, covered the 
history down to the time of the reign of 


of Assyria, father of the king who has 


known as Shalmanezer IJ, but whom Maspero designate 

‘ Shah nezer II] Phe third olume, be nnin ! 
the reign of this king, cover he ground down to the 
conquests of Alexander the Great. The amount of 
matter in this remarkable series of books is to be ¢ 

timated, not merely by the fact that the three volume 

contain about eight hundred large pages each, but 
by the further fact that a large part of each consists 
of notes 1n fine print. Some of the notes elucidate the 
text, while others give full accounts of the literature of 
the subject, both ancient and modern. Indeed, the 


work is a remarkably full encyclopedia of the subject 


of which it treats, though arranged in chronological 


’ 


and not in alphabetical order. Owing to these charac 


teristics, it is indispensable as a book of reference. 
The third volume consists of prefaces, an index, and 
make a 


seven chapters, each chapter full enough to 


good-sized volume. The first chapter treats of Assur- 
nazir-pal and Shalmanezer III and their successors down 
to Tiglath-pilezer III. This 


Assyria, in the time of Ahab and 


includes the attempts of 
Benhadad, and just 
before and after that time, to conquer Palestine and the 
surrounding regions. The second chapter treats of the 
reigns of Tiglath-pilezer 11] and Shalmanezer V, includ 
ing the Assyrian conquest of Babylon and the establish 


ment of these monarchs on the Babylonian throne, and 
including also the Palestinian history of the 


Pekah and Ahaz 


over Assyria and Babylonia of Sargon and 


times of 
The third chapter treats of the reigns 


his son Sen- 


nacherib, with the attempts at revolt made by Merodach- 
baladan and others in the east, and by Hoshea, Heze 
kiah, and others, in the west. The fourth chapter treats 
of Esar-haddon and Assur-bani-pal, kings of Assyria and 


Babylonia. ‘The fifth treats of the downfall of Assyria 


* The Passing of the Empires o B.C. to 330 B.C. By G. Maspere 
Edited by A. H. Sayce Franslated by M. L MeClure With maps, 
colored ate and numerous illustration 4to, pp. xii, 824 New 
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and ihe Babylonian empire of Nebuchadnezzar; the 
sixth, of Cyrus and his successors of the Persian period, 
and the seventh of the decay of the Persian power and 
the conquests of Alexander. 

In dealing with all these subjects, Professor Maspero 
makes use of the Greek historians, the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, the recovered writings of the Assyrians, 1 
nians, 


aubylo- 


I-gyptians, Hittites, Persians, Armenians, and 
others, together with the voluminous modern literature 
on all these subjects. The pictures and local maps uscd 
fer illustration are frequent and apt. In particular, the 
hunting-scenes and battle pictures taken from old sculp- 
tures are exceedingly numerous and varied. As a col- 
lection of materials on the subjects treated, this work 
probably surpasses all other existing works that are 
capable of being made generally accessible. 

It is, 


however, a collection of materials rather than a 


fully digested history. There is more or less of hetero- 
geneous combination of conflicting views. There is the 
diffuseness which characterizes a writer who has not a 
strong enough grasp upon his subject to enable him to 
be concise. ‘These defects, indeed, are probably due to 
the present condition of the subject treated, rather than 
to any deficiency upon the part of the author, and his 
work is likely to be the more useful for its lack of finality 
in treatment. Nevertheless, a wise reader will take the 
lack of finality into account as he reads. 

In a work involving such measureless multiplicity of 
details, it is not surprising to find some oversights. For 
example, we are told that Gobryas captured Babylon 
the sixteenth day of Tammuz, and that ‘«Cyrus arrived 
third of Marches- 


thereafter the restoration of the gods 


after a fortnight had elapsed, on the 


van,’’ and that 


‘*extended over nearly two months, during Marchesyan 
and Adar, and, on its termination, a proclamation of six 


days of mourning, up to the third of Nisan, was made”’ 


(pp. 635, 636). The peculiar character of these state- 


ments will appear when we note that Tammuz is the 
fourth month, Marchesvan the eighth, and Adar the 
twelfth. Lapses of this kind are more frequent than one 
would expect. 

In his treatment of the biblical materials, Professor 
Maspero follows the current fashion, with all the vicious 
logical processes that belong to the fashion. Usually 
he doe not carefully examine the biblical statements 


them el es. but accept a certain traditional understand- 


ing of them, based mostly on Josephus, modifying this 


inferences drawn from modern critical 


? 7 
the ‘ The re t of tl proce that he is obliged 
t t i | e part of the 1 ) l state ent of 
! 

t | b t ( é r i! their p] ¢ ] pro 
cot re ( ( l t p 1 ' ect th e s eS } h 
he ld re rd ecen r\ for a ntere stin i¢ end 

n be made to tit 1 nvwhere But it does most seri 
y affect the statements of ] ical facet by which 
tie bible necaot ure nted t ( her And the 
question of the treatment of these tatements is impor 
tant ; for tu men use the i yuunt for 
interpreting the history of the nations quite as much 
tl 


iey use the history of the nations for interpreting the 


biblical account. 


The Passing of the Empires, whatever be its imper- 


fections or blemishes, is the @ mple tion of a prodigious 
ichievement, and its usefulness will be in proportion to 
the labor it has cost. 

“%2 % 


A Noteworthy Supplemental 
Bible Question Course 


HERE can be little question about the utility of a 
book that has been, called out by universal de- 
mand, provided the book is the embodiment of plans 


that have been proved successful in actual practice. 
John b. on ith'’s Supp lement TA Brbl. Ci fion Course 
(Philadelphia : John D. Wattles & Co. 50 cents) will be 
welcomed because it meets these two conditions. Every 
where the cry is going up for something good in the 
of ple ental Bible st the | | 
that i plemental to the re died b 
the school ind in Sund f nd co 
ditions throughout the land Mr. Smith's pl of que 
tion study has been tested and enthusiastically approve a 
This thorough testing of his work was made _ possible 
by its appearance last year as a regular feature of The 


Sunday School Times. In addition to the cordial testi- 
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mony that was given to the practical use- 


fulness of the ‘*supplemental question 
criticisms 


betterment of 


course,’’ suyvestions and were 


drawn out looking to the 
it appeared in these columns. 
The attractive littlke book in its present 
therefore, a 


of Mr. Smith's 


mere 
The 


asting, 


reprinting 
work from Sunday 


School Times ; it is a re¢ ystema- 


tizing, and improving of the course in the 
light of the helpful and friendly criticism 
ir headed 


Times. 


that have been made by cle 


thinkers and readers of The 


For convenience in use the course is 


wrranged in four quarters of thirteen les- 


sons each. It can be 


begun at any time, 


however. The titlepage states that it 


was ‘written primarily for the use of 


Sunday-school superintendents in their 
work,'’ but that it is ‘‘also adapted to the 
e of teachers in their classes, pastors in 


meetings with children and young people, 


and parents in the home.”’ 


An examination of the course amply 


substantiates these claims. It is surpris- 


ing to find what a real wealth of Bible 


knowledge can be imparted by means of 

the brief question exercises prepared by 

\ir. Smith, 
Among the that the 


and 


different facts 


teaches are the grand 
bible, 


outline 


bad COUrse names 
a brief outline of the 


of the 


divisions of the 


life of Jesus, an history of 


the Jewish nation, some related knowl- 


edve of the world's history, selected verse 


and chapters by name and content, be 


sides other facts of a similar nature. And 
all this is possible with an outlay of from 
five to ten minutes a Sunday on_ the 


school's part. 


& 
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Some Latter-Day Religions. by George Ilan 
ilton Comb I2mo, pp. 261 New York 
and Chicago he Fl ming Hi. Revell 
Company ei. 25. 


The title of Mr. Combs's book suggests 


another contribution to the = science of 
comparative religion. This, however, is 
' not lis purpose. He passes in review a 


series of what are commonly called sub- 


stitutes for religion, and treats them as 
reiicions, Such are Estheticism, Theoso- 
phy, Otherism (or Altruism), Faith-Cure, 


Pessimism, \g 


Liberalism, 


nosticisem, Materialism, 


Spiritualism, Mormonism, 


and Christian Science. Only a_ few of 


these claim to be religions, or are ever 


resarded as such, but Mr. Combs is right 
in regarding them all as devices for filling 


the hunger of the heart, and satisfying the 


His 


not 


irrepressible desire for the infinite. 


discussion of them is strong, though 


equally strong throughout. He writes on 


dD 


the level of popular sense, and with solid 


conviction of the greater things than 


these which the gospel has to offer us. 


It may be doubted if 


so many themes in one volume does not 


overshoot the mark. but in our miscel- 


laneously minded age there are people 


who have dabbled, or are dabbling, in all 


‘¢isms,’’ and need a cure-all of this 


these 


sort 
% 
, A Dividend to Labor: A Study of Employers 
Welfare Institutions By Nicholas Paine 
Gilman I2m0o, pp. viii, 400. Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50 


Mr. Gilman rendered a fine service to 


the cause of industrial peace by his work 
More 


on profit-sharing some years ago. 


recently he has had his attention fixed 








upon a class of methods intermediate be- 
tween prott-sharing and the wage sys- 
} tem There are cases in both Europe 
and America in which the employer of 
labor has ceased to regard his own inter 
cst xs the one alone to be consulted in the 









the combination of 
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° ore ! Cc ‘ 
treatment of his workmen. lhere are as | theme for discussion. A pastor's class of 


many ways of doing this as there are young people would surely fina it very 


firms, and in no case is it a matter of con- 


helpful. | 


Vol. 42, No.7 
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tract between masters and men. ‘There 


is always a risk of pauperizing workmen 


Books Received 
not managed 


by such methods, it they be 


with good judgment, but in most cases | February 5 to February 12 | 
| 

e | 
this element does not seem to be lacking Cassell & New York | 
The author closes with an account of the Poems. By John Dryden, to cents 


tatus of profit-sharing, to which his heart E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 


. | . Mother's Good Night Words to the I ittle One 
evidently clings as the best of methods, sy Elizabeth Luscombe. so cent 
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lems he is treating, and his conclusions 


Fast TRAINS—z7a Chicago & North-West- 
Chicago to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee, Des Moines, 


Salt Lake, 


about them are often hasty, with a prom- 
ern R’y 
Duluth, 


Omaha, 


ise of mischief. Thus, when he touches 


Sioux City, 


on the land question, he confounds the 


Denver, San Francisco, 


two senses of the term ‘‘land,’’—namely, 1. Angeles and Portland The best of 
soil and farm. The two differ as much everything. No change of cars, Call on 
as lumber (or iron) and a ship, or even any ticket agent for information, or address 


former being a thing of no W.B, 
But Mr. Hall's warm and H. W. 
in the welfare of the phia, Pa. 


and 


more, the Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Il. ; 


value in itself. Beyers, 601 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 


true interest poorer 


classes is commendable, may prove 


Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 250 H- 


of great use in other fields than economic 


theory. 
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Christian Teachings, \rranged for Convenient 
Use in the Instruction of the Young By 
the Rev. W lames Mutch, 


illiam 





New Haven, Conn Procurable from the lustrations, New Concord- 
author »5 cents ance, New Maps. 

, , The Helps are just what Sunday-school teachers 
Few things are more needed to-day want. The IMlustrations are from recent ‘pho stographs 


The Concordance is the most complete yet produced 
The Maps are specially engraved from the latest sur 
veys, and have thorough it ndex . 

The Sunday School Times says: ‘‘ The Nelson 
Teacher's Bible is of high grade.’’ ‘‘ The work 


than an up-to-date substitute for the cate- 


chism of our fathers, a means of defining 





and clarifying the religious thinking of is excellent.’ All styles and prices sale by all 

, - oksellers, or send for catalog THOMAS NEL pon 
our children Dr. Mutch has prepared, & SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York 
through his own experience with the chil- 


dren of his congregation, some twenty-five 


imple studies in fundamental truths and 
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well adapted to quicken the mind of a | tor Towns. Reading Clute Societies, Schools, a | Rte 


! htful 1 } | Highty Profitable. Guaranteed Saiaries Paid Suitable Persons. 
thoughtlu introduce the | Wene THE PARMELES LIBRARY, 1847 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


sound religious ideals. 


are set 
forth in very simple language, but seem | 
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child, and to 
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MOODY’ S worDs 


From au Zt ‘ eports, and con 
pnt an 


Sermons, Addresses, Bible Readings, 
and Pray er-Meeting Talks 


* His words remain his best legacy to the Christian 
sia a Treasury Maga 
= the se sermons will live and be read after the 
preacher is gone.”’ — ¢ Aicaga Ad 
are the fullest it ha " 





made. Ve bo) , 
Published at $2 Per Vol. Our Half-Price 
Offer to Readers of The S. S. Times 
“HIS MASTE nee os ,” in 3 Volumes 





Glad Tidings, \. \ Reports, 504 pp 
Great Joy, Chicago Rw (cean Reports, 544 Pp 
To All People, Boston Globe Reports, 528 pp Br 
Agents wanted E. B. TREAT & CO., 
241- 243 West 23d Street, New York 


Life and Work of 
DWIGHT 


and only authenti 


i. MOODY 


?. Written by hi 
MOODY, andend y IRAD.SANKEY, 
long associate and tric 


n 
100,000 AGENTS W ANTE D AT ONCE 


Liberal terms Freight pais Credit given golden 
opportunity for you. Outfit free. Write ET 


PW. ZIEGLER & CO., 245, hocust St, Phifa.. or 


324 Dearborn St., Chicago 


REVIVAL, PRAYER and 
EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS, 
Church Hymns and Gospel Songs 
Is now 


throu ah p 
ing to binding 





his lite- 


ld 


being adopted by many church 
it the land. $25, $30, and &35 per roo, a 


Samples of either, Dost free, 25 cents 


** Out of the Shadow L and,’ a new scng written 
by Ira} Ane ere Se chem y « r. Moony, together 
with a new hali-tone portr “ft of the latter, 3c. a copy 
by mail 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chice™ 


Easter Music 


EASTER 
MUSIC 


Prince of Life. Con- 
cert Exercise for 8.8. by 
Hartsough and Fillmore, 
per doz., ostpaid. 
Easter Recitationsand 
Exercises. A ureat va- 
riety of recitations and dia- 
logues, original and selected, 
by Chas.M.Fillmore,10 cents, 
| Now is Christ Risen. 
Anthem. J. B. Herbert, 
Alive Unto God, 
Anthem. H. P. Danks, W cente. 
| The Nazarene. Faster Cantata 
for Choirs. Chas. H. een, yee Cte. 
| Sunday-Schovol No. 2. 
Hartsough and ince ust out, cents. Wy 
Agents wanted to canvass for The Musical Mes- 
senger. There's money in it. Send for particulars 


FILLMORE BROS, °45 Bitte ’ouss, New york 


« 40 Bible ‘House, New York. 


1900-Easter Services-1900 


= REDEEMER TRIUMPHANT, ** a complete Fas- 

ter Service by best s. 20pages, with title in colors 

‘** EASTER GEMS," a 16 page collection of Hastert 
anthems, « os, e 

cap! pew ap ee $3.7 







Chorus 
10 cents. 
A Chorus 


SEND 6 CENTS tor sample packet ita th 
of the above, together with catalog and samples ot 
Easter cards and collection novelties 

“ , 249 ck Street, 
MacCalla & Company = **pyiiadeiphia 


SIX EASTER SERVICES 


of recent dates by Geibel, Kirkpatrick, 
Sweney, etc., will be mailed to your 
for fifteen cents. The new Sunday-school 
hymn-book Bright Melodies has carols for 
Easter and all special days. Sample by m ril, 
25 cents. JOHN J. HOOD, 1024 Arch St, 
Philadelphia ; 38 Randolph St, Cl 


EASTER MUSIC 
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nicago 
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SCHOOL S 


Our new service, ‘‘ From G oom , _to Glory, * by 
Adam Geibel, R Frank Lel rt} ‘ tam 
attractive and inspiring i s. ear . exercise 
5 cts per copy; $4.00 per hundred, prepaid. For 10 et 
we send samples of three Faster services For ts 
we send examination copy of ‘* Voice af Melody,"’ 4 


Sunday-school hymn-book of rare execlien 


Geibel and Lehman, 1022 Arch St.. Phibadeiphia. 


EASTER SERVICES 


Exquisite art covers. Well-known writers, Package 


of sample copies maile . for two two-cent stamps. The 
Gospel Song Sheaf, 240 page music book for Sum 
| day-schools, in board covers Le ap tal adr ay price only 


Sample cop ) postp 


id 
| | Hiope'be Publishing Co, 84 Ww pd ons Aves Chiccge 
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Questions 


Answered 


Questions for answer in this column should 
be addressed to ‘‘ Question Box of The Sunday 
School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
pa."’ Ifan answer by mail is desired, a two- 
cent stamp should be enclosed. 

Books mentioned in this column can be ob- 
tained from The Sunday School Times, postage 
free, upon receipt of prices named. 

The dates in parentheses occurring in this 
column refer to past issues of The Sunday 
School Times. Such issues will, as a rule, be 
supplied, at five cents each, as long as they last. 





% 


Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip 


Will you please inform me, in your answer 
column, where I can learn about the society of 


Andrew and Philip ? 

The secretary of the men’s organization 
known as the brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip is the Rev. C. E. Wyckoff, Irving- 
ton, New Jersey. 


% 


How to Grade Sunday-Schools 


Is ee ubject of graded Sunday-schools one 
which ,our paper has ever taken up ; and, if so, | 
can I secure fond at what price) the results of | 
your investigation ? 


See comments in ‘‘Questions An- 
swered’’ of The Sunday School Times of | 


January 20, 1900. 
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Books on Jewish History 


Please recommend some book on Jewish his- 


tory that you consider most helpful to a person 
who knows but very little of it, and has but little 
time or ability to study. 


In the leaflet issued in connection with 
Professor Sanders’s Senior Bible Class 
helps on last year's Old Testament Inter- 
national Lessons, several books on this 
subject are briefly described. As long as 
the leaflets last, they will be sent by the 
Editor upon receipt of a one-cent stamp. 
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Blackboard Work on the Lessons 


Can you tell me where to obtain a work on 
blackboard illustrations for the present series of 
lessons, or, if such is not published, your advice | 
as to what is best to use, or do, for blackboard | 
illustrations ? 


——— 


The Sunday School Times publishes, 
each week, two different sets of sugges- 
tions for the blackboard teaching of the 
lesson. Most other published lesson-helps 
contain hints for blackboard work. Two 
recent books on this general subject are 
Florence H. Darnell’s ‘«* The Blackboard 
Class'’ (25 cents), and Bertha Hintz's 
“Illustrative Blackboard Sketches’’ (30 
cents). 

“ 


Where to Get Sunday-School Supplies | 


| 
I want to get hold of samples of the various 
methods of keeping large or small Sunday- 


school library records. Can you give us infor- 
Mation ? 

The advertising columns of The Sun- 
day School Times furnish a directory of , 
leading Sunday - school supply houses 
throughout the country (see p. 93 in last 
week's issue). Any of these houses will be 
glad to send information, as to what they 
have, to inquirers, In addition to the} 
general publishing houses of this sort, the | 
Various denominational boards often pub- 
lish Sunday-school supplies. _ Pastors will 
be able to give the address of their own 
board publishers. 
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What is the Authorized Life of Moody ? 


On Page 60 of The Sunday School Times for 
aMuary 27, 1900, you publish two advertisements | 
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of +) only authorized, * genuine, ‘offi- | 4 ay - « 5 
cial"’ life of D. L. Moody, by his son W. R. | [ you look ata dozen com- 
Moody. One, by the F. H. Revell Company, 


says it is ‘‘the only work endorsed by Ira D mon lamp-chimneys, a id 
Sankey.’’ The other, by the Methodist Book Yan 66 4 
Concern, is ‘t the only book endorsed by Ira D then at Macbeth s pearl top 
Sankey.’' Are both these houses publishing the 


. sé _ me °? a» 9 
identical, similar, precisely alike book? If not or pearl glass, you will see 
which is the official volume,—the one that will 


ies Sune audaiain Gembweeing, warts tan | the differences—all but one— 
ing ? they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 

Moody, and it is now under preparation Cc ™ 7 ° 
by his son, W. R. Moody. This is in| ~O™MMon lass is misty, 
accordance with the expressed wishes of milky, dusty ; you can’t see 
Mr. D. L. Moody himself. There is, through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 


There is only one authorized Life of | 





Satisfy those who enjoy whole- 
some, delicious, well seasoned 
food. Made fromthe choicest 
meat stock that money can buy, 
in Libby’s famous hygienic 
kitchens. Enough in each can 
to make 8 plates of soup. 
10c. at your grocers. 


indeed, just appearing a condensation 





of this book in an inexpensive edition 
in the Colportage Library. But the 


authorized Life, by W. R. Moody, is to be hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 
handled by different houses, or agents, Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 


. . : proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the real publishers being the Fleming H. the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
Revell Company. Both the advertise- Womal & PRES to any ene Who weltes fer kk. 


Address Maczetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ments mentioned in the letter refer to one | 
and the same book. Any advertisement 
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appearing in these columns of an ‘‘au- | Booklet *‘How to Make Good Things to Eat” free 


thorized’’ life of Moody may be confi- | 
dently taken as referring to the work of | 
his son, W. R. Moody, | 


Wasting 


Are you nervous, restless, 
pale and easily tired? Per- 
haps the scales can tell you the class through ecye-gat It ac- 


haps the scales can tele | {Reliable Service| {fico ae ie Ss 


| " 
below your average, that | and customs in Bible lands, not 

















at all without attention? The Sun- 
|day School Times Picture Supple- 
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|ment enables the teacher to reach 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT sae f b 
° . 327 Broadway, New York imagined, Dut pictured from reality, 
explains it. 5 


Scott’s Emulsion ie a fat- ‘ONE H UNDRED | and leaves more lasting impressions 
producing Sunt Woe sane than words can often give. 

begin to gain and you keep 

on gaining long after you ' : Wau, den an > | more copies of the Supplement 
stop taking it. For all | LAWTON | & CO. , 39 Vesey St, New York | otled 

wasting diseases, in both 

young and old, it is the one 
standard remedy. 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or Bom writ 
ing can be me ona Lawton 
, Simplex Printer. No wash — » Win ) oben “oe » 

ing. No wetting of paper, , Ment for the First Quarter. Five or 


Fourteen pictures in the Supple- 





in a mailing-tube, for use in 


4 WE SELL BUCCIES ¥" class 
coos CARRIAGES, LIGHT 1 
a HEAVY yAGONRK, t 
—4 priees than gid Gar Peake 5 cen S per copy 
in America,quality considered ;issue 
@ two-year binding guarantee, andwe 


c. and $1.00, all druggists. 4 to anyone to examine before pay- John D. Wattles & Co. 


50: } 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, ing. Write for free Buecy Catalogue, 


| SEARS, ROEBUCK & cO., Chicago. | 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 















Have you tried the question-leaflet plan in your class? 


A single sheet of questions on each lesson, with blank spaces for 
written answers. 


Hand a leaflet to each member of your class a week in advance. 
A few words of encouragement to the scholars. 

A little tactful following-up. 

You secure real home-study on the scholar’s part. 

You secure a greater interest in the class work on Sunday. 

Never tried it ? 

Question leaflets are to be issued by The Sunday School Times. 
They can be used with any lesson help. 

They are in two grades, Junior and Intermediate. 

The price, 5 cents a year in packages. 

Specimen copies for school or class, free for a month. 











The series begins with the April lessons. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 


at the following rates, for either old or new sub 


cribers. The 
‘parate 


- Five or more copies to se] 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be 


e rates include postage 


sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (‘The 
former rate was SIL.00, ) 

Less than five copies, and more 
$1.00 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year, 

Five or more copies in a package 

~te j 

60 cts. to one address will be nt at the 
rate ot ents eacl per year 


~ 0) P t I 
DS nh yma ind t ogica 
tiie 

One free copy additional 
Free Copies will be sllawed for evers 
ten copies paid rinaclub at either the 75 cent 


or bo cent} 
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Questions Answered about the 





Subscription Terms 

203 Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- | 
tions to expire at the same time w th the club as orig 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate shave 
ot the yearly ») rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made 
A Club at rt re papers for aclub ot 1 corm 
° ibser t may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addres ig 
cents each, and partly in a pac ki age to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so de ired 


. Papers sent in a package at the 6o 
How I APCTS cent rate do not bear the names of 


are the aeos ribers in the clul The 

” package is addr 
Addressed fir" 

Subscribers to whom the paper is m 

at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, « 


ressed to one person 


in have 


the address chanyed at any time without charye 
\ package-club subscriber who ae the old socent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 


tiled, separately, | 


ferred fre ma package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subs ription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, | 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip 
tion. ‘Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 


the change made at »> the end of 


the year’s sul 
Dividing 
a Package 


any time tor 15 cents t 
scription 


» ho cent rate 





may ler packages 
of five 


: or more copies each, if desired 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by speciat neque t 
I: nough copies of any one issue of th chs ap er to enable 
all the teachers of a hood to examine di be sent 
Sree, upon application 
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FOREIGN COUNTRI os 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the | niversal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage 

(ine copy, one year, 8 shillings 

Iwo or more pies, one year, 6 sh nys each 
lo ministers and missionaries, 

for 1€ Or n e pies shillings each 

Io secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they wi 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package t ne address, whichever may be preterred by 


the subscribers 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, EK. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct trom Philadelphia to the subscribers 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
P. O. BOX 1550. 
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Pearhne 


ave time ~ Not dirt 


But One Standard of Quality. 


There are three distinct types of Singer sewinge 
machines for family use, but there is only one 
standard of quality—THE BEST. There is a wide 
range of prices, depending o2 the style of cabinet 
work and ornamentation, but whether the price 
be the lowest or the highest, the working quality 
of the machine is the same and has been fully 
tested before leaving the factory. 





You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 


Sold on Installments. 





SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THe SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CiTY IN THE WOALD. 


ee Can) am) 


More Time for the 
Prize Articles 





recent announcements of the $200 to be awarded by 


=. 


Ihe Sunday School Times, in prizes to Sunday-school 


workers for articles on selected subjects, have called out a 


multitude of requests for the circular of particulars (which will 
be mailed free upon request). Inasmuch as many have only 
ea) \ recently learned of this competition (it not having been feasi- 


ble to advertise it in these the of 


other made of 


columns during pressure 


midwinter advertising), announcement is now 


close of the 


the 
than 


the extension of the time for 
March later 
Write for full particulars to 


competition to 


15, or a month Was at first announced. 


1). 
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Walnut St., Phila 


rLres & Co., 
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‘* Through the Hesperian Gardens of the West ’’ 


Runs the Luxurious And its Destination 


Famed the 
World Round 


‘‘ Sunset Limited ”’ are those Delightful 
The Finest Thing 


on Wheels 


~ Pee Summer Lands of 
Sunset Limited 


‘*‘ California ”’ 








Spe ial through trains ¢ nsisting ¢ i 1 New Vork every Saturday and Tuesday, 
mnecting directly with the ‘Sunset ' 
1 full information, free illustra tables, a yest rates, ping-car tickets, 
and baggage checked, apply to 


Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, or 1 Battery Place 
R. J. Smith, Agent, 


Washington Building), New York; or 
109 S, Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


Samples sent on receipt of 





Ideal (Tour through 
NIexico 


Escape inclement March weather at home 
by joi seventh 
conducted thirty days’ 


resque Mexico, leavin 
1 ' MG 


ning Gates’ annual personally 
tour through pictu 


Chicago vfa Santa Fe 


Route, February 28, 10 Luxurious special return postage —2 cents. ~ 
train of Pullmans, observation, and dining <i 
cars lickets include all necessary traveling | ‘ OR ¢:; 
expenses, guides, et Go z San Antonio ! 7 ary eth “ 
ind™Monterey; return zt Kl Paso, Las Vegas, ‘ 
Hot Springs, and ¢ rado Sp A fa 

nating land, abounding in magnificent scen | 

ry, ancient ruins, and novel foreign type | 

Illustrated descriptiy ow 


E. F. BURNETT, G. E. P. A. 
Atchison, Topeka, & hone Fe Railway 
377 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Worth Repeating 


George Washington 
From an oration by the Hon. George R. Peck 
printed in the University R rd 


N O age ever comprehends how truly jt 
is the product of other ages. No 
mind ever measures its obligation 

to other minds. No brooding thinker js 
ever conscious how all philosophies have 


made him their heir, and have mingled 
insensibly in his loneliest meditations, 
We grasp, not heeding its worth, the 


prize which would be precious beyond all 

our imaginings, if custom had not staled it 

by making it common and familiar. Who 

thinks, when he uses the telephone, how 

I:dison and Bell toiled sleeplessly to make 

nerve and wire the ministers of intelligence? 
Life, death, and 


time are mysteries, 


yet here we find ourselves struggling, as 
all the world has struggled, with problems 
which vex with relentless questionings, 
The best we can do—possibly all we can 
do—is to gather up the memories of good 
men's lives, of brave, heroic deeds, and of 
achievements that have made the world 


happier or freer or better. 


In every list of such names, George 


Washington appears almost first. There 
he will remain forever. But let us in. 
quire what he was, and what he will be, 
in the years that are to come. He was 
not of this day nor of this century, and 
we see him only in perspective. Abra. 
ham Lincoln is ours by the sure title of 
personal love. We have had him for a 
friend in sad and happy days. He is kin 
to us by ties such as no other man ever 


All the 


sang who 


established with his countrymen. 
world knows him now, 
loved him well: 

‘For th 


days. 


as one 


e sweetest, wisest soul of all my 


But Washington is 
affection for him is formal 
When we think of him, there comes a 
vision of a being, cold, reserved, stately, 
and the very embodiment of awe 
and majesty. There he is on_ high 
Olympus, up where the ice gathers at 
nightfall, and where the birds never dare 
to sing. , 

first of all, he was a great man. It 
has been somewhat the fashion in recent 
years to disparage his ability, and to 
represent him respectable Vir- 
ginia gentleman, of high character and 
unblemished reputation, but of’ rather 
slender mental endowment. I trust it is 
and I am 
high character 
Che world is not 
in danger of having too many such. But, 
notwithstanding his respectability and his 
unblemished life, George Washington, 
measured by every creat, a very 
great man. The e of the world is 
so full of babbling about such things that 
I must tell you what 1 mean when I call 
Washington great. Genius isa much used 
word, and all forms of intetlectual eccen- 
tricity and aberration are counted among 
its proofs. ButI hope you have not fallen 


and our 
and regular, 


far away, 


austere, 


as 


a very 


no disgrace to be respectable, 
vlad that he a man of 
and of stainless honor. 


Was 


test, Was a 


literatur 


into so poor and vulgar an error. — I pray 
you remember—for some day it will be 
| useful for you to know it—that the first 
attribute to genius is absolute sanity. _ It 


as Charles L: 
admirable 


manifests itself, 
said, ‘‘in the 
the faculties.’’ 
mids and 
based, as 


imb so truly 
balance of all 
e )yra- 
because it 1s 
a foundation which 


It is serene, as th 
Alps are 


thes are, 


serene, 


on 


cannot be moved. George Washington 
was pre-eminently sane. There was a 
depth and clearness in his mental facul- 
ties which made them less conspicuous 


than those of 


men a thousand times his 
inferior. 

If you doubt his right to be named 
great, read of the siege of Boston, the 
seizure of Dorchester Heights, and how 
the British fleet and army sailed away 
from the presence of a half-clad, half- 
armed, and half-starved Continental army, 
and you will doubt no more. For steady 
watchfulness the picket-duty courage 
that does not sleep, for quickness to de- 
tect the best lai plans of the enemy, fot 
inflexible faith, whi like the Cameron 
in the Scottish song, ‘* never can yield,” 


George Washing 
an equal, 


almost without 
came 


stands 


ton 


Desperate em 


erpgencies 


is | 
an 
cal 
me 
vir 
mi 
an 
mi 


Ou 


cu 





h 
it 


ul 


February 17, 


1gvo 


to him, and he met them quickly and 
resolutely, but always calmly as becomes 
a man. The campaigns in the Jerseys, 
the long, weary watch on the Hudson, 
and the last act of the drama when he 
shot like a thunderbolt from the high- 
Jands above New York to fall upon Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, are lessons in the art 
of war which students cannot study too 
much. The curtain fell upon a scene in 
which George Washington was the central 
and heroic figure. Only men of the first 
order do such things. 

Secondly : He was a good man. And 
is not that better than to be crowned with 
any wreath that mere intellectual qualities 
can win? Just, fair, honest, truthful, —all 
men grant him these. They are homely 
virtues, but they are—as Shakespeare 
makes the beautiful, wise Portia say of 
another human virtue—‘‘ mightiest in the 
mightiest."’. . . 

Thirdly: He was brave. It is true, 
courage is common, and | sometimes think 
most common in common men. _ Gene- 
rals have it, but so also do corporals. 
This would be a poor world if we did not 
love it. You are students, following as 
students do the footsteps of men who 
have done great things in science, in lit- 
erature, and in art. But I hope the time 
will never come when you will not delight 
to read the story of the Cid, and of Ar- 
thur, and of Richard of the Lion Heart. 
Washington was, no doubt, a different 
type of man from these heroes of fable 
and tradition, for his courage was self- 
poised and calm, as was his nature in all 
ways. but it had in the highest sense the 
real quality which is alike in all heroic 
natures. When an officer remonstrated 
with him for exposing himself to the ene- 
my's shot and shell, he only said, ‘* You 
are at liberty to retire.’"’ That answer 
was not, perhaps, like Napoleon, but it 
was better, —it was like Washington. It 
was the antique spirit speaking after its 
fashion, and meaning only this, that, 
however and whenever fate might strike, 
the duty then visible must be done. But 
physical courage, the story of which sets 
our hearts aflame, is not the greatest 
courage. <All the world, at ‘least all the 


civilized world, recognizes this, for we ex- , 


cuse those who falter in the presence of 
moral danger, knowing how hard it is to 
stand upright before it; but nobody for- 
gives a physical coward. Washington, 
who was the best balanced man in our his- 
tory, had moral and physical courage in 
perfect equipoise. On or off the field of 
battle, he dared to do what, at 
stant, seemed right. 

When the war was ended and the mira- 
cle of deliverance was accomplished, it 
would have been easy to say, ‘‘I must 
rest."’ Who could have blamed him? 
Had he not given seven years to the 
cause,—harder years than Jacob gave for 
Rachel? His arm had held the wavering 
colonies together, and his brave heart 
had led the way to victory and peace. 
Here, I think, the career of Washington 
reaches its highest, its sublimest eleva- 
tion. Before he had fairly begun to 
breathe the air of Mount Vernon the clouds 
darkened, and the critical period came 
on of which John Fiske has given us so 
noble a sketch. ‘The lotus is sweet to 
those who have toiled. In quiet after- 
hoons it is pleasant to think of dangers 
past, and to take comfort in the thought 
that there will be no more strife, but only 
‘“dreamful ease."’ History has told how 
Washington withstood that temptation, if, 
indeed, it were a temptation to such a 
nature. 

There 


any in- 


were doubters and dreamers 
then, as there are now, and will forever 
be. They had their say, but no great 
problem is ever solved by them. The 
confederation, which had been weak from 
the start, was falling to pieces when the 
Stress and pressure of war had passed. 
Wise men saw that the victory they had 
won was only a delusive triumph if the 
Colonies could not maintain themselves as 
a Nation among the nations of the earth. 
There was but one guaranty of indepen- 
dence, and that was unity ; a government 
of people instead of states ; a high, com- 
manding authority, supreme, pervasive, 
and direct. But these truths, 


now so 
Plain, were apprehended then only by 
Sane and sensible men. ‘The brilliant 
theorists, the orators and the agitators, saw 
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“Housework is hard work 


only clouds beyend clouds, and no ray of | 
hope inall the sky. It is interesting to 
read how they declaimed, and how philo- 
sophical statesmen pointed out the certain | 
ruin that would come to the people's lib- 
erties if they rendered the right to be 
many and consented to become one. It | 
was then that Washington—greater than 
at Yorktown—gave his name and his | 
character for a_ perpetual, indissoluble | 
union. There can be no doubt that, if he 
had opposed a constitutional government, 
or even if he had been lukewarm, it 
would have failed. Others agitated and 
supported it with patriotic devotion, but | 
it absolutely required his calm, stedfast | 
support, —and it received it. 

Again, the sanity of true genius was 





illustrated. While others were predicting 
many woes if the bauble of local sove- 
reignty were given up, the clear, calm 
gaze of Washington saw that only by a 
strong, commanding government, free, | 
united, and puissant, could liberty keep | 


any semblance of life on this continent. 

The final test of statesmanship must ever 

be the judgment of future generations, and 

of constructive statesmanship, which is 

the molding together of peoples, commu- 

nities, and states into national sovereignty 

—this final test is really the only one. | 
Ships have been known to struggle bravely 

through perilous seas to break in pieces 

on the welcoming strand. This was the 

fate that imminently threatened the colo- 

nies. From it we were saved, not by 

Washington alone, but by him and the 

wise men who stood by his side for law, 

for order, and for a government capable 

of securing both. 
glory. 

As 1 understand the example of Wash- 
ington, it means that not crowns, nor tra- 
ditions, nor laws, can consecrate what is 
plainly wrong ; but it means still more, — 
that doctrines and theories are not neces 


This is his crowning 


sarily true because they were born yester- 
day. It is infinitely casier for 
minds to fall in with the new than to de 
fend what is the old. But in Washington 
there was a superb blending of the radi- 
cal and the conservative. He separated 
from his friend and neighbor, Lord Fair- 
fax, to cast his lot with the rebellion of 
the colonies; but after the war, in that 
sad, critical period, he bravely turned his 
back on the colleagues from his own Vir- 
ginia, when he supported and signed the 
constitution which they opposed. Time 
has vindicated his good sense, and his 
calm reliance on an understanding which 
seldom failed in being right, and never 
failed in being sound and rational. 


some 


Food in Sickness 
Proper Selection of Food the Sure Way to Get 
Well and Keep Well 
-" While ge 


stomach wa 


ting over the 
ible I could not eat anything 
distress, I found I cot 
milk, 


like I had eaten a full meal 


grip, and while my 
oO irrit 
without ild take a dish of 
feel built 


have none 


Grape-Nuts with rich and up 


of the unpleasant effects of indigestion. I wish 
people knew its worth, 


‘It seems to me trained nurses and physicians 


could use it to such good advantage. It i 
really the most nourishing 


> 


and easily digested 
food | tried Myra J. Tuller, 1023 
lroost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Grape-Nuts Food is now 


ever sy Mr 


recommended by 


physicians all over the United States They 


know it contains the delicate particles of phos- 
phate of potash obtained from the natural grains. 
This is the Nature 
of the food to build the soft gray substance in 
the 


is in some ways like a 


element uses with albumen 
the nerve centers, brain and solar plexus, in 
The effect 


stimulant, but does not wear off, for it isa natural 


human body 


rebuilding. 


Grape-Nuts can be made into a great 
different and The Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., the pure 


food manufacturers, 


many 
palatable dishes. 
offer to pay a reasonable 
sum for new and desirable recipes which may 
meet with their approval. Ladies are requested 
to experiment and send in their recipes. As an 


illustration : A most delicious mock pumpkin pie 


| can be made from Grape-Nuts after the follow 


ing recipe: Pour boiling water over % cup 


Grape-N uts, let stand 10 minutes ; add 2 eggs, 


4 tablespoonsful of sugar, 2 cups sweet milk, % 


ginger, 1 
fire 


teaspoon of mixed 


Stir 


teaspoon Spices 


over slow until thoroughly beiled. 


Bake pie dough in deep pan. When done, put 
in prepared Grape-Nuts, return to oven and 


brown. 





Washing Willow Furniture and 
Wicker Chairs 


Wicker chaire soon become soiled, bur they 
can be cleaned to look like new with 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


apd warm water. Use a scrubbing brush; when 
water beoomes the least solled, get fresh; follow 
with s soft, dry cheese cloth, and wipe dry 
White iron beds can also be washed by this 
method, but must be wiped dry quickly. 

The above is taken from ous free booklet 

“GOLDEN RULES FOR HOUSEWORK” 
Sent free on request to 

THE . K. FAIRBANK COMPARY, 


Chlocage, St. Leuls, New York, Boston. 


Church Furnishings | 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


r UROHES and SUNDAY FcHo 
nest Vagic L, 


anterns, Stereopticons & views; 
all prices. 5 


ull particulars in 256 page illus. book ; free. 
Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassaa St., New York, 


McALLISTE 


Individual Communion 





s Bend fo ree catalogue | 
Outitts, Sere sew | 
eet SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO.,, 
Yept. 2%, iochester, N. ¥. 
LYMYER gy ee 
SWEETER, MORE DUB- 





ABLE. LOWER PRICE. 
CHURCH SonFkES CAT aLogUd 


rziszs. iz 
rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, Q. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


For electric, Fs. or oil. Send 
1 
New York. 


dimensions 
estimate free. 


took of Light anc 


k. P. Prink, 5st 


Pearl St., 


> ; 
% Safe Investments 
in real-estate first mortgages, as placed by us for 
21 years, have never failed once,, One investor 
writes to us: ** Since 1892 iave been carefully 
selecting some of your choice loans, and have 
never lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 
have been tided over many evil days because 1 could al 
ways depend upon the income from your mortgages.”” 
Write to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 
of ‘Texas and in Oklahoma Loans guaranteed 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT co. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I on North Dakota Real F age 
7 4% 5 year loans *rouressive community. Ret 


erences furnished Bh. Erickson, Langdon, N. Dakota. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


tate first mortg 
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anything advertised in this paper, you will 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that 
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Bronchitis, Hoarseness, 
Sore Throat 
Effectively Relieved. 
. John L. Brown & Son, Boston. 
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are perfect {n action. Over 0 
years’ experience guides the man- 
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ired, To avoid imita- 
ona,notice script name of Stewart 


artshorn on la 
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ten a book 
Froebel wr 


have for « 


A book 


hustrat 





sé I’ 


lending my copy, because | 


thought of the rey 


hildhood 


1031 W 


m going to stop 


nN , 


often it's getting worn out !’ 

This is a common complaint with owners 
of Mr. Du Bois's book, Beckonings from 
Little Hands, but it shows that it has 
found thousands of sympathetic readers 
throughout the land. Ifave you read it? 


: Mr. James L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools 
oronto, distinguis 1 


. and 


on Dickens, at 


wd as author, lecturer 
st, said in his lectures 
ua, “Your Mr. Patterson Du Bois of 
lia is the only American who has writ 
along the same line that Dickens and 
te to preach and teach that wonderful 


erence that adulthood should 


f 182 pages (54X74 
l Price, &1 bor sale by book 


or mailed at this price, by the put 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
alnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








NOW READY 


In Book 


Course Form 
By John B. Smith 


REAT interest has been shown 


The Sunday School Times during 1899. 


schools where the course has been 


study. The course is not to appear 


what has already appeared, entirely 


form. 


before him at once. He can start his 


in it at any 


the lessons in the book will 


ters for convenience. 


142 pares, bound in cloth. 


’ 


? 
1 slage paid by the publishe rs. 


JOHN 


1021 Walnut Street. 





A Supplemental 
Bible Question 


in Mr. 
Smith’s question course as published in 


followed 
report a decided quickening of interest in Bible 
in the 
paper during 1900, but a new one, based on 


and greatly improved, is now ready in book 
It will be possible for a superintendent 
to have the entire course of fifty-two lessons 


time of the year, and, if he is 
obliged to miss a Sunday for any reason, he can 
go right on with the course where he left off, as 
have no reference 
to any date, but are merely divided into quar- 


The Question Course & contained in a bo 
Price, 50 counts. 


D. WATTLES & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Many 


recast 


school 


k of 


What the Course Teaches 


It isin the plan of these les 
sons to put any ool or class 
that will faithfully use them in 
possession of e % ving in- 
formation 

tr. Whe 1 d vrand divis- 
ions of the ‘ rit d 
object for ible was 
given l e should 
make of it 

2. A rief thine of the fe f 
Je 1 wd I tv t he 
gor d WS bre 

3. An outline of t st f 
the Jewish natior 

j. Sor ! cted knowledge 
of the we tor 


nated by their titles for exam- 


ple, The Golden Rule, The Little 
Gospel, The Faithful Saving, et 
6. Ten to twenty eminent 


chapters known by their titles or 


contents ; for example, t Cori: 
thians 13, Revelation 22, Mat- 
thew 5. ete 


7. ‘The descriptive appellations 
of thirty to fifty persons ; for ex- 
ample, An Israelite indeed, The 
Father of the Faithful 

8 Ihe names of 


ete 

twenty to 
and the chief 
made them 


thirtv Bible pl ices 
events that have 
{ 


mous. 


g. The Ten Commandments, 
The 1st Psalm, 23d Psalm, ‘The 
Beatitudes, The Lord's Prayer, 
The \posties Creed. For secur- 
ing far arity with these the help 
of the superintendent in often 
using one or more of them in the 
opening or closing exercises is 
chfefly relied upon 

10. | nty other choice pas- 
sages, with some idea of their 
meaning and use, and the place 
where they are found 

11. ‘Ihe ability to find Bible 
references promptly and to 
enjoy it. 
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ness, how to make $10. 00 to 830.00 eve 
Machines $5, $10 AND $12; ExniBiTiON 


Man and Wife 


See Changes as They Change 


regular quality every morning 

‘I know people who 
coffee, with no bad effects; and 
hand, I know that prol 


seem to be abl 


friends are 1 e or less unpleasantly 
with coffee, when they persist in u 
Postum 1} obtained a trong hold 
qualities have be 
of our 
of the ordinary coffee, and yor 


p! ice 


sure cvery f that has used Postum 


one month will be ready to t 


ment in health, 


“If you sl 1 publish this lett 
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notoricty \ tak 
write youl 1" i nd ac 
" fully answer estions that ma\ 
and furn factory evidence to 


my tater Respectfully 


livde Park, London, Can. 
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on the 


ing it, 
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1 


‘*MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.’’ 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


If von would use upolio every week in the year the 

dirtinal se would be kept down, and when house- 

~* cleaning time ime it would be a pleasant task instead 
of th t usually is. No. 34. 





You Can Make Big y 
. with our Exhibition Outfit, 

= We furnish Talking Na- 
dvertising Posters, Admission Tickets and 
Book of Instructions telling you how to conduct the busi- 


day. 
OurrFits, $23.75. 


Por full particulars cut this notice out and mailto us. Address 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. (Inc.), Chicago, Il. 


lo iman nature, one of the 
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area for et r such 1 improvement 
me. \t t l ) ind troubles 
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“Thad ! headache 
but I ffee, t head 
icl < tol It t v lite while to 
learn that we must follow the = directions in 
making Postum, in order to obtain a really 
palatable, delicious beverage. People must get 
over the idea thatt can make it in any kind 
of a slipshod way lL have it good. ‘The great 
element in making good Postum is to allow it 
plenty of time to boil. ‘That is certainly simple 
enough, and when the cook becomes accustomed 
to making Postum, one can depend upon a 


to drink 


other 
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when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order % 
of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.coand upward. 
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& Protection: 


. ay 
FOR PLANTERS? 
Seed is the planter’s ammunition, and good seed ® 
is just as important to the man behind the plow as? 


good ammunition is to the “ man behind the gun.” ® 
Out 1900 Catalogue of a 


EVERYTHING rat: GARDEN: 


is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing over 700 engravings 4 
and 6 superb colored plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mines 
of information on garden topics. To give our Catalogue 4 
the largest possible distribution, we make the following ; 
liberal offer : \ 

EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 

Counts as Cash, 

To every one who will state where this advertisement was % 
seen, and who encloses us 19 cents (in stamps), we will mail ¢ 
the Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, our famous 50-% 
cent “Harvest” Collection of seeds, containing one packet each W 
of New Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant Pansy, New ¥ 
Giant Comet Asters, White Plume Celery, French Breakfast 
Radish and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envelope, which ‘ 
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PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 AND 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
























butthe makers, when you buy a carriage, 
buggy or harness. Our method of selling 6) 
direct enables you to save all agents com- 
missions, besides giving you the advantage 
of dealing with manufacturers and a wider 
range of choice than any dealer could offer. 
If you want a thoroughly well built, modern style vehicle, 
hish-grade harness, robe, blanket, or other horse accesso- 
ries, write for our fully illustrated catalogue. We guarantee everything we make, 
and will refund your money should you be dissatisfied with your purchase, 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Columbus, Ohio. 
C0eeeeee 



















No. 94—Rucry. 
Price, $53.30 
with leather quarter top. 


a No. 240 
Bingle Strap Buggy Harness. 
rice, $3.15. 
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you Know that the effect is charming beyond con 
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New, pretty, and only 20c. 


choicest line 





of madras ginghams, 20c. yard, 
| 1 ’ ‘i 
r sold anywhy ve at like price. 
Perhaps you’ve already imagined how much 
prettier the new 1900 wash goods are. 
They’re exquisite. 
Most 
fabrics. 
And the variety here is superb 
conquering collection, 
Price range, toc. to high-class novelties, 
$1.40. 
Nice madras ginghams, Ioc., 12'4c., up to 
finest imported madras, 40c., 45c., and 50c. 
This 20c. line—choice styles and bright 


ta ’ 


eve 


wonderful advancement in cotton 


we think a 
; Straight or circular rows of | 
isies, side by side, each a different color? If so, 


Did you ever see Childs’ Giant Pansies, mar 
sin beauty and true to color? If not. vou have 
seen the beauty and perfection now attained. 
satrial offer, we will mall for 25 centa: 


seeds Pansy Giant, Pure Snow White, 


‘ “ “ ane inal me 1 clear colorings—you'll be impressed with as 
: ardinal Red, ates ace tr “mi , ist ‘ 

. . “ Bright Yellow, extraordinary for smart shirt waists and 
~ re re Azure Blue, dresses. 

se a Ps Bright Violet, And we'll leave it to the goods themselves 


Striped, Variegated 1 
. é ° : on P 
ittle book on Pansies, telling all about phat ce | 20 make you think so—which shows our firm 


A Booklet of 9) pages on House Plants: tells just | faith in them and in your self-interested judg 
how tocare for every kind of win dow plant. ; , . 
THE MAY*LOWER magazine 8 months: finest ment. 
publication on Flowers aud Gardening. And our Vo trouble to supply you with same 
Catalogue of 156 pages and 9 Colored Plates. ; ae $Ttg a hs 


Th 


inh 
to 
in 
nit 
Ca 


olus, Roses, 


Ca 
Ve 


John Lewis C 






Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 








e7 Pansies, 2 Books, Mayflower and Cat’g, Qhe. 24° YOu @ rant, but the better ides ‘ 
44 es ataloase for P, 200 sth Anniversary | wat purpose they’ re for—shirt wai ; 
‘ greates jook o ower and Vegetable ‘ S.. : Pb, ‘ : 
“ds, B ilbs, Plants and New Fruits, 156 pages, muy | 626-—< 3 any particular details x 
istrations, 9 colored plates, will be mailed free | the easier and better we can : of 


any woo anticipate purchasing. Great Novelties 
Siveet Scented and Tuberous Rex Begonias, Gera- 
ims, Fragrant Calla, Treasure Vine, Gooseflower, 
adiums, Everblooming Tritoma, Cannas, Gladi 
Phloxes, Giant Peony, Lilies, Palms, 
rnations, Primroses, Asiers, Pansies, Sweet Peas 
rbenas, Tomatoes, Strawberries, ete. : 


hilds, Floral Park, N. Y. 


sending exactly what's wanted. 
?s choice dry goods 


BOGGS & BUHL 
‘Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


SEND TO 


H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


on asmall-proftt basts 








Educational 


grow paying crops because they're 
fresh and always the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1900 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


A startin the right direction will 
enable you to use the power you possess } 
#0 as to do more valuable work, and gain} 
a higher salary. Yow can be trained by 





mail at home, to take 


New Position 


Select the study that attracts you 
Mechanical or Steam En 
tectural or Mechanical Drawing, Civil 
Enginecring, Stenography. Book- 
keeping, and English Branches. 
he terms of payment will suit every- 
ody. 130,000 students and 
raduates. Write for circula 
he International Corr 
i 


Electrical, 
inecering, Archi- 


Roys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated | 
atch, niso a Chain and Charm for seling 
1 doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each, 
Send your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 

large Premium List. No money required, 
5S 





publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 








} 
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Should, however, an advertisement of a party not baving good commercial credit be inadvertengly inserted, the 


Abbey’s Salt is composed of fruit 
acids and saline ingredients forming an 
elegant, evenly granulated, efferves- 
cent tonic laxative of delightful acid 
flavor. It is so pleasant to the taste 
that even children take it eagerly. 

Ft 

It will relieve Indigestion, Head- 
ache, Biliousness, Rheumatism, 
Gout, and Liver Complaints. It 

purifies the blood and clears the 
complexion. 
eR 

There are some = who never 

do anything until they have to. 





February 17, 1900 
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The ‘Littie 
Miss Abbey 
Calendar 


has certainly caught the public by 
storm and a fren edition is now on 
the press. It is a handsomely em- 
bossed, 12-colored, lithographed cal- 
endar with the prettiest child’s face 
ever printed. We send it free toevery 
quediinete of a bottle of 


{ADDeys 


Effervescent 
SATE 


(‘THE ‘SALT' OF SALTS”) 
FF Ut 


Don’t be one of them. Take care 
of your health while you have it. 
The daily use of Abbey’s Salt will 
keep you in good health the year 
’round by keeping your stomach and 
liver in perfect condition. 


FS St vt 
id to say I fine 


laxative and ant 
in various f¢ 


‘Iam g 
in excellent 
i results 
[have 


sa 





the effervescent 
‘ll known and used 
muught to be,’’—Dr, 
woklyn, N. Y, 


thoug 





uways 
not half as 
untry as they 
SIZER, Br 


nes were 
int s « 


N. B. 


tt Ut 


Abddey’s Sait is put up in three 

; the 25-cent size is the usual 
trial size; the 50-cent size will re- 
lieve a severe case of Dyspepsia, 
while the $1.00 size is purchased by 
those who have learned of the bene- 
fits to be derived by the daily use of 
this excellent preparation. 

et 

Abbey’s Salt is English and was 
introduced into the United States 
last spring. It is sold in DRUG 
STORES only, in many cities and 
towns, but if your druggist has not 
got it yet we will mail any size, post- 
paid, on receipt of price of same. 


Ft Ft Ut 


If you want the Calendar, but 
refer to purchase Abbey’s 
alt from your local druggist, 

send us 4c. in stamps to pay 

postage and packing and we 


will send one by return mail. 


The Abbey Effervescent Salt Co., 
Dept. F.,15 Murray St., New York. 


Se 


Testimonials unequaled, cures unprecedented. 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of 
The Sunday School Times 














Send for new illustrated book to The Philadelphia Im 
stitute, 1033 Spring G;arden St., Phila., Pa. Established 
1884. Edwin S. Johnston, foundee and principal, Wi 
cured himself after stammering forty years 


COURSES IN MISSION STUD 
patuscet Semkent Velunteet lavvomeat 
Foreign Missions, 2 \Vest N York 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900 !°"..."; 


conducted by Prot 


ding, Boston 
un Teachers’ Bureat 
24th year. 


2othn ot 


rivate, select parties personally 
-amille Thurwanger, 31 Pierce bu 


Teachers Wante 


A meri 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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